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RAISING What are soybeans worth 
SOYBEANS with corn for hogging down 
and for silage? Professor Wilkins: of 
Ames, gives a summary of experiments 
along these lines that will interest every 
corn belt farmer. The article starts on 


9 


page 3. 
@ETTING READY Some reminders on 

FOR CORN important features 
of one of the most important spring jobs 
on the farm. Turn to page 10. 








THE NEW The second installment of 

SERIAL “Pay Gravel” is on page 6. 
A synopsis gives you a chance to start 
the story this week, even tho you missed 
last week's issue. There was lots of ac- 
tion in the Black Hills in 1876. We ad- 
vise you to read the story. 


pg Salah The Washington letter 

Ews will be found on page 8&8. 
A aes scription of the budget bill just 
passed by the Iowa assembly is on 
page 12. 


NEW LAW ON Should property be 

VALUATION valued for taxation ac- 
cording to sales price or according to 
earning capacity? Some types of prop- 
erty. such as farm land, have no recog- 
nized sale price at a given time because 
few sales take place. Valuation accord- 
ing to earning power, then. is the only 
just basis. This has been the farm con- 
tention, and an amendment to the code 
of Iowa sustains this view. See the ed- 
itorial on page 4. 


SAVE THE PARCEL An attack is be- 

POST ing made on the 
parcel post in congress tead the ed- 
itorial on page 5. 


McNARY-HAUGEN Congress is mark- 

BILL ing time on the bill, 
while the opponents of the measure are 
working their heads off to beat it. Read 


the editorials on pages 4 and 5. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ “King Tut” is a 

SECTION logging camp story 
which leads off the Boys’ and Girls’ Sec- 
tion in this issue. tead also “‘A Story of 
Pioneer Days” and the accompanying 
comment on our ‘prize contest on pioneer 
accounts. John P. Wallace gives a record 
of his trip to Roosevelt dam in the April 
Message on page 3. Great Falls of Yellowstone National Park, Painted by Magnus Nerstad 


















































THE NEXT Cattle Feeders’ Day at 

ISSUE Ames this week will be re- 
orted in next week's paper. Watch also 
‘or the monthly: profit and loss charts, a 


feeding story. and another of the “When GOOD many men believed, thing that the USCO is the only 
some months ago, that they cord that compares with’ the 


the Middle-West Was Young” stories. 
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- FACTS ABOUT SOYBEANS IN CORN 


Summary of Results Secured to Date by Different Stations 


it in favor of planting soybeans with corn 

for hogging down over growing corn 
alone is the consensus of opinion of four corn 
belt state experiment stations after investigat- 
ing this problem rather thoroly. I am of the 
opinion that most experiment stations believe 
that farmers who plant soybeans with corn for 
hogging down are making a slight profit and 
are recommending the practice to a greater or 
less degree, with the rather confident feeling 
that those farmers are at least not losing mon- 
ey by the practice. 

The thousands of corn belt farmers who are 
now planting soybeans with corn for hogging 
down and the thousands of others who exnect 
to start doing so in the future should be made 
aware of the fact, however, that while sovbeans 
with corn are not exactly a disappointment, 
they apparently do not have the money making 
possibilities we hoped they had a few years ago. 
The soybean, which is increasing by leaps and 
bounds all over the corn belt, has so many 
points in its favor when grown alone for seed 
and hay as feed, and as a soil builder, that it is 
able to proceed strictly on its own merits with- 
out an exaggerated valuation from any quarter. 


Growers Ahead of the Stations 


The experiment stations can not be criticized 
for not getting the results of planting soybeans 
in corn to the farmers sooner. It takes several 
years for a station to draw even preliminary 
conclusions from tests where the results are 
close, and when they compare soybeans in corn 
with corn alone they are working with a prob- 
lem in which there are many complicating fac- 
tors involved and one in which results appear 
to be exceedingly close. The soybean descended 
upon the corn belt as suddenly and with the 
altogether beneficial effects of a chinook wind, 
so that the growers have really been ahead of 
the stations in the solution of many of the prob- 
lems confronting its production and utilization. 

The experiment stations of Ohio, Indiana, 
Missouri and Iowa, all of which have investi- 
gated this problem more or less thoroly, are 
agreed that standing corn grown alone and 
supplemented with tankage will make more 
rapid and more economical gains, after deduct- 
ing for the cost of the tankage, than corn and 
Soybeans hogged off without tankage. 

In a recent speech before the National Soy- 
bean Growers’ Association, at 
Chicago, Prof. W. L. Robison, 
in charge’ of swine investiga- 
tions at the Ohio station, said 
that as a result of a three-year 
test they*found that standing 
corn with the addition of tank- 
age gave a gross return of 
$45.75 an aere after deducting 


itis there is only a slight margin of prof- 


as compared with $32.74 for 
standing corn containing soy- 
beans and hogged off without 
tankage. Professor Robison 
stated, however, that they have 
not used varieties of soybeans 
in these tests now recognized 
as being the best, which may 
account in part for the wide 
margin in favor of corn alone 
with the addition of tankage. 
Professor Robison stated fur- 


closely with those obtained at 
the Indiana station in which 


“Lost in the Jungle” 


By F. S. Wilkins 





F. S. Wilkins, of the Iowa experiment 
station, has probably spent more time ex- 
perimenting with soybeans than any man 
in Iowa. During the winter he studies the 
results of his own experiments and also 
the experiments conducted by other state 
experiment Stations. A soybean article by 
Wilkins is worth reading with great care. 
We are not so enthusiastic about soybeans 
as Wilkins, but that may be because we do 
not understand the crop as well. 











standing corn with the addition of tankage 
gave a valuation of 86 cents a bushel for the 
corn consumed after deducting for the cost of 
the tankage, as compared with 71 cents a bush- 
el for corn containing soybeans but fed with- 
out tankage. 

Similar results were secured at the Missouri 
station, according to Professor Robison, in a 
test conducted co-operatively by’ the depart- 
ments of animal husbandry and farm crops. 
In this test standing corn plus tankage gave a 
gross return of $35.25 an acre after deducting 
for the cost of the tankage, as compared with 
$22.36 for standing corn containing soybeans 
fed without the addition of tankage. In this 
test, which extended over a three-year period, 
they started with shotes averaging about 110 
pounds, which gained at the rate of 1.88 pounds 
daily with standing corn, as compared with an 
average daily gain of 1.28 pounds on corn and 
soybeans without tankage. The tankage and 
corn hogs gained 14.1 pounds for each bushel 
of corn consumed, while the corn and soybean 
hogs gained only 9.15 pounds for each bushel 
of corn. 

Animal husbandry investigators have not 
stated why soybeans in standing corn are so 
much less profitable than standing corn -and 
tankage, when the Indiana and Ohio stations 
have proved that the protein in soybeans is 
practically as valuable pound for pound in pro- 
dueing gains in dry lot feeding as that in tank- 
age if the soybeans are supplemented with min- 
eral mixtures. Professor John M. Evvard, of 
the lowa station, suggests that it may be be- 
cause the soybeans on the standing plants in 





might be a good title for this picture of soybeans and corn. 
Can you find the man in the picture? 


corn are hard for the hogs to harvest, no matter 
how much they are relished. The failure of 
soybeans in standing corn to feed as well as 
soybeans or tankage in self-feeders is no doubt 
due in part to the fact that the hogs do not get 
enough protein from the beans and corn. - The 
farm crop section of the Iowa station found, in 
a series of experiments conducted under several 
different soil and climatic conditions—unfavor- 
able as well as favorable—that planting three 
to five beans per hill of corn yields only about 
40 per cent as many beans as hogs naturally 
need. According to animal husbandry dry lot 
experiments, hogs need a ration consisting of 
about 15 per cent beans, when soybeans are fed 
as a supplement to corn in self-feeders in econ- 
junetion with mineral mixtures. 

In view of the fact that probably not more 
than 10 to 20 per cent of the farmers-who are 
now planting soybeans with corn for hogging 
off would buy commercial concentrates, the 
chief question is whether standing corn con- 
taining soybeans planted with it will produce 
more pork per acre than corn alone and hogged 
off without a commercial supplement. 


Greater Protein Yield Secured - 


The farm crops section of the Iowa station 
found in extensive experiments that a 28 per 
cent greater yield of protein was obtained per 
acre with an average of 3.4 bean plants and 
2.67 corn stalks per hill than with an average 
of 2.77 corn.stalks per hill when corn was 
grown aldne. This despite the fact that the 
corn yield was reduced from 54.6 to 46.3 bush- 
els per acre by the presence of the beans. The 
corn yield was reduced 461 pounds per acre by 
Manchu beans, which yielded 283 pounds. 

Nine out of every ten lowa farmers believe 
that soys and corn for hogging down make a 
profitable combination. In this state, the acre- 
age of beans with corn has been more than dou- 
bled annually over a several-year period and it 
is estimated that close to a million acres of the 
combination will be planted this season. While 
the experiment station has been recommending 
the practice, it has done so with the statement 
that there is some question as to whether it is 
profitable. Mostly, the combination has adver- 
tised itself by enthusiastic growers telling their 
neighbors. 

With such a large group of individuals be- 
lieving in the practice, there must be some 
profit in it. The results of ae- 
tual feeding experiments, how- 
ever, indicate that the margin 
of profit in favor of beans with 
corn over corn alone fed with- 
out tankage, is small. In faet, 
it is questioned by a couple of 
the stations whether a profit 
exists at all. Unfortunately, 
definite feeding tests compar- 
ing beans with corn and corn 
alone without tankage are too 
few to warrant drawing con- 
clusions. 

The Indiana station in giv- 
ing results secured in 1921 and 
1922, reports the value of gain 
per bushel of corn at 71 cents 
for standing corn without 
beans and fed without supple- 
ments, according to Professor 
Robison. In this test, hogs pas- 
tured in the corn and bean 
fields gained 10.2 pounds for 
each (Concluded on page 7 ) 
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FIGHTING FOR A PRINCIPLE 


"TBE demand for the enactment into law of 

the MceNary-Haugen bill is swelling in vol- 
ume and rolling eastward in a great wave. It 
is something more than the usual demand for 
farm relief of a temporary character. It is a 
demand for the recognition once and for all 
of the principle that farmers, comprising al- 
most one-third of the population, shall have 
economic justice ; that this business of protect- 
ing this group and that group—manufacturers, 
railroads, laboring men, business in general— 
at the expense of the farmer, must stop. It is 
a demand that the farmer must be taken into 
the circle; that his interests must be consid- 
ered ; that if the law of supply and demand is 
going to be held up or deflected for the benefit 
of-other groups—and it has—then the farmer 
must have exactly the same sort of protection, 
no more, no less. 

The MeNary-Haugen bill is demanded be- 
cause it applies to agriculture the principle 
which has been applied for the benefit of other 
groups. If it is not enacted, or some other 
measure taken to accomplish the same purpose, 
then something else is likely to happen. Co-op- 
eration will not cure the trouble which afflicts 
us. Lending more money will not help. The 
level of farm prices must be brought up or the 
level of other prices brought down. That is 
all there is to it. 

It required the presentation of this principle 
in the form of a bill to show the farmers ex- 
actly what was the matter with them. They 
see it now, and, having seen it, they will not 
stop until the cure has been applied. An en- 
eouraging thing about it all is the increasing 
number of business men, manufacturers and 
bankers who see eye to eye with the farmer in 
this matter. 





JUSTICE IN TAXATION 


wert the farmers lost in the code revision 

of 1897, on the law affecting valuation of 
property for taxation, has been restored to 
them in the revision of 1924—with something 
added. The law, according to the code of 1873, 
provided that in assessing property for taxa- 
tion, its earning power should be taken into 
consideration. This clause was cut out in ’97. 
As a result, railroads and other corporations 
have for years been able to pay taxes on valu- 
ations far less than their earning power indi- 


“eated, while farmers have had to pay taxes on 


high farm land values even tho the income 


from those farm lands at the time might be less 
than nothing. 

A bill to correct ‘this condition was intro- 
duced in the last session by Senator Thurston 
and Representative Buffington. It failed to 
pass. At this special session, however, Senator 
Thurston was successful in ineorporating a 
provision of this sort in the revised law affect- 
ing taxable property. This amendment, which 
has passed both houses, and which the governor 
is expected to sign, reads: 

‘‘All property subject to taxation shall be 
valued at its actual value, which shall be en- 
tered opposite each item and exgept as other- 
wise provided shall be assessed at 25 per cent 
of such actual value. 

**Such assessed value shall be taken and con- 
sidered as the taxable value of such property 
upon which the levy shall be made. 

‘‘In arriving at said actual value, the as- 
sessor shall take into consideration its produc- 
tive and earning capacity, if any, past, present 
and prospective; its market value, if any, and 
all other matters that affect the actual value 
of the property ; and the burden of proof shall 
be upon any complainant attaeking such valu- 
ation as excessive, inadequate or inequitable.”’ 

From the point of view of tax relief for the 
farmer, this is really the most important meas- 
ure that has passed the legislature this year. 
It makes it certain that the farmer in the fu- 
ture will not have to pay a disproportionate 
share of taxes. Railroads that are fighting the 
assessment placed on their property will not 
be able to point to high sale prices for a few 
pieces of farm land as proof that farm land is 
under-assessed. 

In a state where a great deal of land was 
held out of use for speculative increase, Some 
addition to the law to cover this type of prop- 
erty would be advisable. It might be worth 
while even for Iowa. This feature aside, how- 
ever, the just way to assess property of any 
sort is on the basis of its earning capacity. 
This is all the farmer, or anyone else, ean fairly 
ask ; and this is what the new amendment does. 





“INTENTION TO PLANT’’ 


SOME folks down south have an idea that 

the ‘‘intention to plant’’ surveys on cotton 
made by the Department of Agriculture have 
a bad effect on the market, and they are ask- 
ing that these surveys be discontinued. In 
some places in the corn belt, too, we have 
learned of a similar attitude in regard to the 
pig survey, the theory in this case being that 
a report of the intention of farmers to breed 
an increased number of sows has a bad effect 
on the hog market. 

This point of view is a little difficult for us 
to understand. It ought to be clear enough 
that the reason. farmers over-produce in any 
line, and consequently get low prices, is be- 
eause they don’t know what plans their neigh- 
bors are making. In the potato field, for in- 
stance, perhaps the most extreme example, a 
farmer will note that potato prices are high 
and the crop short, and will decide to put in 
about three times as many acres the next year. 
At the same time everybody else in the country 
makes the same decision. When the crop is 
harvested, therefore, there is a tremendous 
over-supply and the price goes down to almost 
nothing. 

To save the producer from disasters of this 
sort; it would only be necessary for him to 
know that his fellow farmers were figuring on 
increasing their acreage to about-the same ex- 
tent that he was. If this information were 
available, each man would take steps to eut 
down the acreage he had planned, and a year 
of fair supply and good prices would be pos- 
sible. 

It is this sort of information that the ‘‘in- 
tention to plant’’ surveys attempt to give the 





farmer in every field. Last year, a survey 
made of the intention of corn belt. farmers gg 
to breeding sows for fall litters indicated tha 
a big increase was in sight. After this info, 
mation had been sent out, thinking farmer 
realized that if every one carried out these jp 
tentions, the market would be even worse flood. 
ed than it was then, and that hog prices woyg) 
probably. go down to a new iow point. 4 

Adjustment of production according to dg,! 
mand is something that farmers will have tg 
master, if agriculture is to be put on a perma, 
nently profitable basis. This adjustment jg 
impossible unless the farmer can know wha! 
the demand is likely to be and know also what 
steps his fellows are taking to meet it. If hg’ 
knows that everybody else is planning on jp. 
creasing the production of a certain crop, hg 
is certain to be more moderate about expand. 
ing his operations in that field than he would 
if he were going it blind. 

As the editor of the Southern Ruralist says; 
‘‘The farmer should know by all means what 
the true situation is with reference to his mar 
ket. If it should develop that the farmers of 
the cotton belt intend to plant more acres ig. 
cotton than is good for them, they would have 
a basis for definite readjustment of their 
plans.’’ This is the purpose of the ‘‘intention 
to plant’’ surveys, as it is the purpose of the 
surveys on the breeding of sows in the cor 
belt. 

Only knowledge of this sort can keep the: 
farmer from the disastrous plunges in one 
product or another that have brought low 
prices to the producers in almost every line at 
some time in the recent past. So far as cash 
benefits to the farmer are concerned, this serv- 
ice is one of the most important now being 
rendered by the Department of Agriculture, 
If short-sighted political action should stop this’ 
work, the cotton associations, the tobacco mar 
keting concerns, the livestock marketing groups’ 
and all other organizations interested in mare 
keting farm products will find that their busi- 
ness will be disrupted by even more violent 
fluctuations than have taken place in the last 
few years. This is work of a sort that must be 
done for the farmers. The only question is 
whether the service shall be performed by the 
Department of Agriculture, or whether these 
associations shall do it for themselves. 


i 





A FAIR DEAL WANTED 


E HAVE commented on the fact that the 

MeNary-Haugen bill is hardly getting @ 
fair deal from the press of the country. Mr 
Barnes opposes the bill and gets a column of 
space in the papers; farm organizations et. 
dorse it and get six inches. The writers of edi 
torials generally seem to follow the lead of Mr. 
Barnes. 


In this connection we would like to quote 
from a statement by Milo Reno, president of J 
the lowa Farmers’ Union, in the last issue off 


the Iowa Union Farmer. He says: 
‘*The press of the country is almost silent om 
the MeNary-Haugen bill. For several days 


we have not see a mention of it. Why? Is it 


because the big, protected interests realize that: 
to discuss it openly and fairly would mean its 


passage? This bill has been endorsed by the 
national presidents of all national farm orgat- 
izations and by the agricultural interests of the 
middle-west, so it certainly deserves some cot 
sideration. That this bill is not perfect we all 
realize, but it is the only measure that has been 
proposed that is in any way corrective, with 
any possible chance of becoming a law, and it 


is regrettable, to say the least, that there should’ 


as a result of petty spite or selfishness, be 
opposition from some who should get behind 
this bill. 
congress adjourns without passing some real 
measure of relief for agriculture.’’ 




































































It will be a serious mistake if this 
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“THE REAL TROUBLE” 
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mergd 'D XX /E HAVE read two books lately that we 


“YY would uke to recommend to farmers. 
One of them we commented on in the Farm 
Organization Department recently. It is ‘‘ Rad- 
jealism, Conservatism and the Scientific Meth- 
od,’ by A. B. Wolfe (Macmillan). The other 
js Herbert Quick’s ‘‘The Real Trouble With 
the Farmer’’ (Bobbs-Merrill). 
_ We suggest that you read Professor Wolfe’s 
pook first, partly because it is the better book 
of the two and partly beeause you will need to 
ssess the calm-minded and judicial attitude 
4nduced by it if you are to do Mr. Quick’s book 
justice. For, as Mr. Quick himself says, most 
farmers will disagree with him and some quite 
vehemently. 

It strikes us that Mr. Quick’s book suffers 
from lack of organization, and we find some 
fault with his use of statistics on agricultural 
conditions. He is certainly better equipped as 
a novelist than as an economist. Yet he has 
presented an important and too little diseussed 
subject that ought to have every farmer's at- 
tention. 

‘Make Land Cheap Once More’’ is the title 
of one of his chapters. If anything will make 
a farmer’s hair stand on end, that title will 
What the author is after, of course, is to show 
that speculative increases in land values make 
things harder for the working farmer. He 
pounds hard on the idea that a land boom is 
worse than a cyclone in the farm community, 
and he has a method all worked out to keep 
things like this from ever happening again. . 

If you are radically inclined, you may swal- 
low his proposition at once. If you are a 
thoro-going conservative, you are likely to re- 
ject it. It is important enough, however, to 
deserve scientific method of approach and a 
cold-blooded study into its merits and demerits. 
Because it needs just this, we are suggesting 
that you read ‘‘ Radicalism, Conservatism and 
the Scientific Method’’ first. It will take all 
of Professor Wolfe’s influence to make a good 
many people give Mr. Quick’s ideas a fair 


show. 





OUR GOLD BASE 


A’ IOWA correspondent writes: 

‘What is our present gold base as com- 
pared with pre-war? I understand tkat bil- 
lions of dollars have been shipped in from 
Europe. Ought this not normally to result in 
higher prices?’’ 

Since 1915 we have brought into the United 
States more than two billion dollars of gold. 
This is almost as much gold as we had in the 
United States when the war broke out. So far 
in 1924 we have been importing gold into the 
United States at the rate of better than one- 
third of a billion dollars for the year. We 
have fully 50 per cent more gold reserves in 
the Federal Reserve System than we need. In 


fact, according to statistical experts on the - 


Federal Reserve System, it would be possible 
for the Federal Reserve Board, if they took 
gold reserves as their guide, to permit of an 
easy rediseount policy which would eventually 
result in prices in the United States two or 
even three times as high as they are now. 

The truth of the matter is that we are not on 
a gold standard in the United States today in 
the strict sense of the term. True it is that 
our dollar still technically is worth-23.82 grains 
of gold. Actually we are managing our credit 
reserves so that our dollars are really equiva- 
lent to about 30 grains of gold so far as the 
actual effect on prices is concerned. In say- 
ing all of this, we are not criticizing the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. They made a terrible 
mistake in 1919-20, but during the past two 
years or so they seem to have been managing 
things with the idea of holding the price level 





as stable as possible. They have evidently felt 
that sometime Europe would call back from us 
at. least a billion dollars of gold, and that if, 
while we had temporary possession of this gold, 
we went on a ‘‘spree’’ of rapidly mounting 
prices, there would inevitably be the ‘‘morning 
after’’ of sad deflation. On the whole, the 
management of the Federal Reserve Board dur- 
ing the past two years séems to have been quite 
wise, altho we have felt right along that these 
people have in mind a return to a price level 
not much above pre-war instead of an eventual 
price level of 50 or 60 per cent above pre-war, 
which we believe to be the most desirable for 
all concerned. 





A PRACTICAL COURSE 


STUDENTS of livestock at the agricultural 

college at Ames now have an opportunity 
to take some exceedingly practical courses. 
One of the best of these is a course in market- 
ing livestock which is not ‘‘dry as dust’’ eco- 
nomics, but on the contrary has in it much of 
the liveliness which is in the feeding game it- 
self. At the start of the course each student is 
given an imaginary lot of one hundred 1,200- 
pound steers and one hundred 225-pound hogs. 
It is up to the student to hand in to the in- 
structor a card telling when he decides to ship, 
and at the end of the term the student must 
make out a report telling all about his sales, 
why he sold when he did, and also an account 
of the mistakes he made and how he might have 
done better. This is really only a small part of 
the course, for, in addition, the students make 
a detailed study of the actual prices at the 
leading livestock markets month by month over 
a period of twenty years, and try to figure out 
the factors: which influence the changing val- 
ues of livestock. 

In the old days at Ames, the students paid 
practically no attention to current prices of 
corn, hogs and cattle. They didn’t know what 
different grades of livestock should sell for in 
the country as compared with the price at Chi- 
cago. They were not familiar with the freight 
rates from their local point or the amount of 
the commission and stockyard charges. From 
the standpoint of marketing Iowa farm prod- 
ucts intelligently, they were ignoramuses. 

Iowa farmers will be Pleased to know that 
farm boys are now being taught at Ames in 
more practical fashion than ever before. 





HAVE YOU DONE YOUR PART? 


N IOWA congressman writes that altho the 
fight is strong against the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill, he still believes it will pass. Only, he 
adds, everybody from the farm states will have 
to fight twice-as hard to balance the efforts 
being made against the bill. 

Have you done your part? Write to your 
representative and your senators. Most of the 
middle-west delegations are fighting for the 
bill, but it will help them to know that. you are 
behind it too. 

Grain trade propaganda is going out to the 
effect that the farmers don’t really want the 
bill. Prove this statement the lie it is by the 
letters that go to congress. We know this is a 
busy time, but a few letters now may bring you 
a gain of several hundred dollars in higher 
prices on the crops and livestock you will sell 
this year. 
also the sponsors of the bill, Senator C. L. Me- 
Nary and Representative G. N. Haugen. 

Are we going to let the grain exchange, the 
packers, the exporters and their allies beat us? 
They are fighting to delay consideration of the 
bill in the hope that the farmers may lose heart 
and weaken. Let’s spoil their plan by a storm 
of letters that will show congress that the farm- 
ers are awake to the situation and demand 
action. 


Write your congressmen and write 





CHLOROFORMING THE PARCEL POST 


BILL has been ‘introduced in congress 

which would raise the salaries of postal 
employes and make the farmers pay the bill. 
The measure, H. R. 7016, doesn’t state the mat-_ 
ter quite so brutally, of course. Its title is, 
‘‘A bill re-classifying the salaries of postmas- 
ters and other employes of the postal service, 
readjusting their salaries and compensation on 
an equitable basis, and for other purposes.”’ 

‘And for other purposes’’ is the clause that 
counts. It is provided in the body of the bill 
that parcel post rates are to be increased tre- 
mendously and particularly in the first four 
zones. Under the schedule proposed, packages 
sent in the local zone will cost twice as much 
as now; in the first and second zones, three 
times as much, and in the third and fourth 
zones more than twice as much as the present 
rates. The rates in other zones are also in- 
creased, but as it is in the first four zones that 
most business is transacted, it is here that the 
damage will be done. 

This means that if a farmer asks his local 
merchant to send him out a package of grocer- 
ies or a machine part in order to save a trip 
to town, he pays ten cents instead of five for 
the first pound, and one cent instead of half a 
cent for each additional pound. If he gets a 
package weighing a pound from Sioux City, 
he pays fifteen cents instead of five; for one 
from Chieago he pays fifteen cents instead of 
six, or from Detroit fifteen cents instead of 
eight. The rates for additional pounds are 
also increased. 

Farmers use the parcel post to a tremendous 
extent. It opens to them a market wider than 
they could reach otherwise. It provides at 
once a saving and a convenience. How many 
times a phone eall to town brings the goods 
needed out by the rural carrier and saves a 
special trip. 

Checking the proposed rates with the express 
rates shows that this bill is not really legisla- 
tion in favor of the postal employes, as it pur- 
ports to be, but legislation which would be in 
favor of the express companies. It would put 
parcel post rates so high that a large percent- 
age of the business would be forced into the? 
hands of the express companies. This, of 
course, would mean the gradual decay of the 
parcel post. 

We would suggest to farmers that a letter 
to the representative from your district in the 
house of representatives and to your senators, 
telling them how you feel about this legislation, 
would be a good thing. Those favoring the 
bill are active, and prompt action on your part 
is necessary if you do not want to pay the in- 
creased rate for which the bill calls. The prob- 
lem of fai: wages for postal employes should 
be considered on its-merits and not in a bill of 
this kind. 





LAST CALL FOR IOWA CORN YIELD 
CONTEST 


END your twelve pounds of seed corn, to- 
gether with $10, to Joe Robinson, seeretary 

of the Iowa Corn Growers’ Association, at 
Ames, and find out if your corn amounts to 
anything. Thirty comparisons will be made 
between your corn and other high yielding 
strains of your section of Iowa. In January 
or February of 1925, you will find how your 
corn yielded in comparison with the rest. If 
it did poorly, no one will know it but yourself; 
if it is in the top one-third, you will get some 
favorable publicity. Also some cash prizes 
have been offered by George M. Allee. 

Your twelve pounds of shelled seed must be — 
at Ames by May 1. 
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will know I’m dealing.’’ And Joe’s stir- 

rup rubbed against Dinsdale’s. The 
horses stood motionless, their ears pricked for- 
ward to catch the telltale sounds. Dinsdale 
suddenly whispered : 

‘*No Injun’s feet making that racket! White 
man’s boots. Only one man at that. Keep be- 
hind me so we won’t be shooting each other.”’ 

San Juan fell back. Dinsdale cocked a gun 
and held it half raised. The clattering foot- 
steps drew nearer. The affair took on a new 
eomplexion when a shrill scream of despair cut 
the night; and Dinsdale felt the roots of his 
hair prickling as he pictured the panther 
spring of a Sioux on the back of the victim. 
The scream was answered by a chorus of dia- 
bolical howls. Again came the terrified 


“T "™M SITTING in with my derringers. They 


turning back. Hi, girl, how many were there 
of them ?’’ : 

The girl moaned hysterically and clutched 
the speaker’s waist more tightly. Dinsdale 
reached back and pinched her ear, and com- 
manded : 

‘*Stop that noise!. How many jumped you?’’ 

‘“They fired from the sky. They killed Bel- 
man and his wife. They killed the Stacey broth- 
ers. Young Dawely fired back. They dropped 
from the sky and used clubs. Oh! Oh! Oh! 
With clubs! Young Dawley. A dozen, like pic- 
tures of devils. Out of the black sky almost 
into our fire.’’ 

‘Call it thirteen,’’ said Dinsdale to his com- 
panion. 

‘Five or six out of it already. Six or seven 


derringers ready. There was no sign of the 
emy on the canyon floor, and the riders devo. 
ed their attention to the walls of broken rogk 
now faintly illumined by the fire. Thirty fegt 
up and on the right-hand side something moved! 
and dislodged pebbles. 

Instantly Dinsdale threw up a gun and be 
gan firing. With the third bullet a savage 
rolled down the uneven slope and sprawled’ 
grotesquely across a boulder. He wore threg 
feathers of the golden, or war, eagle in his] 
black hair. The red paint along the mediag 
line of the hair was conspicuous. a 

That he might count coup, Dinsdale bent 
down low to one side, and the girl screamed: 
for him not to drag her from the horse. Hg 
snatched away the feathers, only to drop them, 

however, as several bullets whistled 





ery, and the gambler exclaimed: 

“A woman!’’ 

‘She must have broken loose from 
them !’’ Dinsdale cried. ‘‘ Here she is!’’ 
His ears told him of the woman’s prox- 
imity. He leaped from the saddle, groped 
with his hands and threw his arms about 
a wildly struggling form. 

**Stop your squalling!’’ he harshly 
commanded, 

Then to the gambler: ‘‘I’ve got her.’’ 

And again to the woman: ‘‘ Hush your 
noise, child.’’ For the figure was very 
slight. ‘‘We’re white, and friends,’’ he 
added. 

‘“‘Save me! Save me!’’ she faintly 
shrieked, now clinging to him. ‘‘Save 
me,.or kill me!”’ 

**Get her onto the horse. We must 
ride thru them,’’ softly warned the gam- 
bler. 

He drove his horse alongside Dinsdale 
and cried: 

‘*Hi, girl! Keep shut if you want to 
be saved. You're all right.”’ 

The Indians redoubled their ferocious 
eries as Dinsdale mounted and pulled 
the girl up after him, much as if she had 
been a bag of meal. He drew her across 
the horse behind him and directed: 

**Sit straddle! Arms around my waist. 
My waist, not my neck! All ready, Joe. 
Let her go!’’ 

The Indians, confident of soon over- 
taking their victim, were using time and 
breath in voicing their blood-curdling 
cries. With no thought of danger they 
were running in a group and howling 
exultantly as they caught the sound of 
frantic, clattering footsteps. They had 
heard the girl ery out but attached no 
significance to it. They never dreamed 
that succor was at hand for her until 





no return. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR IN THE 
STORY 


There was gold in the Black Hills in 1876, but there 
were Indians, too, and they were hostile. 
who went gold hunting risked their scalps, and often for 
Luck in striking gold might not be theirs, 
and even if they were fortunate, there were bandits to 
hold up the treasure coaches on their way from Dead- 
wood City to the railroad. 

This was the country that Pete Dinsdale, late of 
Cheyenne, and silent as to his past history, rode into. He 
ran across San Juan Joe, proprietor of a gambling house 
at Deadwood City, at a ranch that was the last safe place 

_ on the south side of the Indian country. The two decid- 
ed to make the final dash together. 

The most dangerous spot in this stretch was a long, 
narrow canyon thru which the road ran and which had 
been the scene of a score of massacres by the Indians. 
Dinsdale and his companion waited for night before at- 
tempting to go thru, and while waiting learned that a 
small party was ahead of them and had started into the 
canyon by daylight. 

As they went along at a slow pace in the darkness 
that night, there came suddenly to them the sound of a 
volley farther up the canyon. 
lowed, then silence. 

“‘Too quiet,’’ said San Juan Joe. 
over—all ended—all the chips in the pot. Someone has 
cashed in for keeps.’’ 

They went on. 
and warned: 

‘‘They’re coming !’’ 

Dinsdale cut in ahead of him, both hand-guns drawn, 
and sharply said: 

‘No place for rifles. 
by the flash of them if you can.’’ 


I’m using hand-guns. 


So the men 


A few isolated shots fol- 


‘‘Means it’s all 


Presently the gambler swore softly 


Shoot 


about his head. 
San Juan Joe was firing at the left. 
hand wall. . Rifles bellowed an answer, 


A dead warrior, his head smashed by 4 
heavy derringer bullet, hung over a roek 
—his hands hanging down as if he were 
trying to reach the rifle just below him, 
Then in a few mighty springs the fright 


and leaped into the darkness. 
felt the girl’s arms relaxing. Replacing 
his belt guns, he reached around and 
caught her just as she began to topple 
into the road. He pulled her around in 
front of him and placed a hand over her 
heart. She still lived. 

‘*Lord, what a rip-roaring celebration 
Deadwood would have if we could pack 





bler. ‘‘If it wasn’t for the kid oe 

**She’s gone off the hooks. Hurt or 
fainted. Ride beside me and steady her 
while I load. There may be more ahead.” 

San Juan took the girl in his arms. 

“She don’t weigh more’n a deck of 
eards,’’ he remarked. ‘‘Skinny little 
thing, but she’s got regular hair. I don’t 
think she was hit.’’ 

‘‘T’ll take her now. Lead the way till 
she gets her senses back and can ride be- 
hind me. Five of those red gentlemen 
have whittled their last notch in their 
coup-sticks.’’ 

‘*And they’re all good ageney Injuns! 
Betting ten to nothing every one of them 


the Injun inspector.’’ 

After a mile of reckless traveling the 
gambler drew rein and listened. There 
was no sound of pursuit. Then he said: 

**Can you hear it? Running water on 
the right. The spring where the Mets 








they heard the thudding of swift hoofs, 
and then it was too late for them to take 
shelter. 

For a moment they listened, astounded. Then 
Dinsdale and the gambler were upon them, 
both hands of each spitting fire. The first 
flashes of Dinsdale’s heavy guns revealed the 
position of the Indians; then it was over before 
the red men had had time to realize it had 
commenced. 

With the crashing boom of the big Colts and 
the murderous bark. of the derringers, three of 
the five bucks dropped on the canyon floor 
and went to talk with the ghosts. The other 
two managed to crawl to one side, bleeding 
profusely. Fifty rods up the canyon, Dinsdale 
checked the mad rush of his horse. 

‘Those ahead must have heard our guns. 
They'll be laying for us,’’ he warned. > 

From behind them rose the ululating ery of 
a wolf, a signal of discovery. The ery quav- 
ered and abruptly ceased as a wounded warrior 
reached the maximum of effort. 

‘That tells the others the whole story. We 
must be out of this before daylight—and no 


left? Not enough for breakfast! Load up and 
get going, Pete,’’ snarled the gambler. 

‘‘A moment. I’m loaded. Stop your noise, 
girl, or theyll have your sealp.’’ 

On swept the horses at a gallop. They 
plunged recklessly down a steep grade, and 
their riders were blind men because of the vel- 
vet darkness. Then appeared a slight sugges- 
tion of light ahead, and this when reached be- 
came an abrupt turn in the canyon wall. 

Rounding it, they beheld the source of the 
faint illuminations—a rosy bed of coals, with 
flames licking thru the charred embers of two 
wagons. The ground was strewn with boxes 
and bales, and the horses had been butchered. 
But what constituted a more horrible litter 
were the mutilated forms within the zone of 
light. 

The girl had named four dead men and one 
woman. Her rescuers counted nine stark fig- 
ures, which meant the Belman outfit had been 


_ wiped out with the exception of one—the girl. 


‘*Watch sharp!’’ yelled San Juan, galloping 
into the lead with the reins in his teeth and his 


family was wiped out. Seven of them.” 
The girl gave a little shiver and began to 
weep. 


‘“‘She’s come to her senses,’’ Dinsdale an-/ 
nounced. ‘‘Get some water and perhaps shell” 
Are you hurt, girl?’ And what’s™ 


feel better. 
your name?’’ 

**T ain’t hurt! Wish I was dead. I’m Lottie 
Carl,’’ she moaned. ‘‘They dropped down out 
of the sky and began shooting. The Stacey 
boys were mending a broken wheel by the 
fire.’’ 


‘Any of your folks with them??? gently in- ’ 


quired Dinsdale. 
‘‘None of my folks. I ain’t got any. But 
they was good to me. Only friends I had. Then 


they dropped out of the sky like big black’ 
The © 
Staceys and the Belmans were killed in 37 


birds. They fell almost into our fire. 


jiffy. Oh!’ 


Juan. 


Dinsdale’s groping hand found a tin dip. | 
per. The girl drank a few mouthfuls and begat 
(Continued on page 26), : 


coughing. 








































































filling the canyon with crashing echoes,” 


ened horses turned a bend in the road! 
Dinsdale © 


that hair into town!’’ yelled the gam- 


has a certificate of good character from | 


‘‘Give her some of this,’’ spoke up San | 
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Facts About Soybeans in Corn _ - 


(Continued from page 3) 


pushel of corn while those turned in 
standing corn grown alone gained 8.9 
“pounds per bushel of corn. The corn 
and bean hogs also gained considera- 
bly mone rapidly than tlése pastured 
jn corn alone wjthout supplements. 
The total values per acre are not given 
put the corn and beans evidently ex- 
ceeded corn alone by a fair margin de- 
spite a reduction in the yield of corn 
caused by the presence of the beans 
which likely occurred. 

As a result of a series of three ex- 
periments conducted by the Missouri 
gtation they report practically the 
game returns from hogging off corn 
and beans as from corn alone pastured 
without supplements, according to Pro- 
fessor Robison, of Ohio, who presented 
their figures. Cori and beans gave a 
gross return of $22.36 per acre, while 
corn alone returned $22.31 an acre. 
It might be questioned, however, 
whether these results can be applied 
to the corn belt as a whole since their 
beans reduced the yield of corn from 
forty-four to thirty-five bushels, which 
is considerably higher than reported 
by other stations, unless their beans 
were planted unusually thick. 

However, the Missouri results show 
a slight advantage in favor of the corn 
and beans since hogs pastured in the 
combination gained at the average rate 
of 1.28 pounds per day, while those 
hogging off corn alone without tank- 
age gained only .98 of a pound daily. 
The corn and bean hogs gained 9.2 
pounds for each bushel of corn, while 
those pastured in corn alone gained 
only 7.4 pounds. This difference is, of 
course, due to reduction in the yield 
of corn by the beans, 

Also, in the Missouri trials. miner- 
als have not been added to the feeds. 
Soybeans are much improved for hog 
feed by the addition of such minerals 
as acid phosphate, ground limestone, 
bone meal, wood ashes and charcoal, 
according to rather conclusive experi- 
ments conducted by the Ohio and In- 
diana stations. 

The Ohio and Iowa stations have not 
compared corn and beans with corn 
alone, both without tankage, in feed- 
ing tests. In summing up results of 


tests bearing on the subject Professor” 


Robison stated that while hogs pas- 
tured on corn and beans usually gain 
faster than hogs pastured on standing 
corn alone it is doubtful whether the 
combination will produce a_ larger 
amount of pork per acre than corn 
alone and fed without supplements. 
The value of the beans to the soil, 
however, which probably more than 
offsets the cost of the seed, should 
have consideration. 

Professor Robison, of Ohio, in his 
address before the soybean growers, 
stated that as a result of a three-year 
test his station got a gross return of 
$45.14 per acre from soybeans and 
standing corn as compared with prac-, 
tically the same return from corn 
alone when both lots of hogs were 
given access to tankage, the cost of 
which was deducted. The standing 
corn and tankage hogs gave a gross 
return of $45.75 per acre. The hogs 
pastured in standing corn and tankage 
fained slightly faster than those pas- 
tured in corn and soybeans with tank- 
age fed in conjunction. The gain per 
bushel of corn received was somewhat 
higher for the fields containing beans 
but this was caused by the reduction 
of the yield of corn, owing to the pres- 
ence of the beans. 

The Missouri tests show a considera- 
bly wider margin in favor of corn 
alone in that hogs pastured in stand- 
ing corn gave a gross return of $35.25, 
while the fields of standing corn and 
S0ybeans gave a gross return of $31.66, 
as brought out by Professor Robison. 
The hogs in both groups received tank- 
&ge in addition. 

The report of the Indiana station for 
1922 states that tankage, ground soy- 








beans, and soybeans grown in the corn 
plus tankage fed in self-feeders have 
been compared. They say: “The re- 
sults thus far indicate that tankage is 
a most efficient supplement, that soy- 
beans grown in the field plus tankage 
in self-feeders produces practically the 
same gains as when tankage alone is 
used. Soybeans save some tankage 
but the use of tankage causes a de- 
crease in the consumption of soybeans. 
Soybeans grown in-the field are not as 
efficient in producing gains as ground 
soybeans fed in self-feeder, altho both 
increase rate of gains and economy of 
production as compared with hogging 
off corn alone.” 


PS 

A hogging off experiment comparing 
standing corn and tankage, standing 
corn and soybeans without tankage, 
and standing corn and soybeans with 
tankage, was conducted by the Iowa 
station in 1923. Professor John M. Ev- 
vard of that station states their re- 
sults as follows: “The pigs that 
hogged down the clean standing corn 
with meat tankage available in self- 
feeders made the most economical 
gains of any of the hogging down 
groups; and the second best showing 
was made by the hogs in the corn field 
with soybeans in the corn hills, tank- 
age available in the self-feeder. The 
cheapest gains were at a feed cost of 
$5.32 the hundred pounds, and the sec- 
ond best at $5.38. These two results 
may in reality be considered as the 
same. There are some intangible and 
unmeasured results to be accredited to 
the soybeans in the corn field from 
the erosion and fertility standpoints; 
these may well be estimated by the 
reader. We would suggest the wider 
use of high.seed yielding soybeans in 
the corn field plantings, planting them 
in corn hills with a regular bean drop- 
ping attachment.” He further states 
that soybeans in the standing corn are 
not sufficient to balance the ration 
and that the addition of tankage or 
other protein concentrates produces 
more economical gains. 


There is no doubt but that rape seed- 
ed in the corn at the time of the last 
cultivation would be much better than 
soybeans planted at the same time as 
the corn if a stand of rape could al- 
ways be secured. It is probably not 
possible, however, to get a stand of 
rape with good growth in corn oftener 
than two or three years out of five. 
The advantage of the rape apparently 
would lie largely in the fact that it 
would reduce the yield of corn less 
than soybeans. Professor Robison re- 
ports a larger gross return per acre 
at the Ohio station with rape seeded 
in the corn and hogged off withthe 
addition of tankage than from any 


other combination. 


In extensive trials conducted under 
favorable and unfavorable climatic 
and soil conditions by the farm crops 
section of the Iowa station comparing 
the total yields of silage when corn 
and beans are grown together with 
corn alone they got a total average 
yield of 13.32 tons of silage per acre 
with corn and beans as compared with 
12.84 tons with corn alone, or an in- 
crease of 5.7 per cent. This is not a 
large increase in yield but it indicates 
that corn and beans may be expected 
to outyield corn alone, at least over 
half of the time. 


In this test the yield of corn silage 
was reduced 1.29 tons per acre but 
the beans yielded 2 tons per acre, 
which more than made up for the dif- 
ference in weight. The yield of corn 
grain in the silage was reduced from 
55.3 to 47.3 bushels per acre by the 
presence of the beans. To offset the 
reduction in yield of corn grain there 
was available the bean seed on the 
green plants which had their pods 
about three-fourths full when the mix- 
ture was cut for silage, as well as the 
more nutritive bean plants. 


and pure linseed oil make 
a paint that sticks tight 
to the surface, is impervi- 
ous to moisture, and lasts 
long. And they know that 
fresh - looking, 
property is a sign of pros- 
perity, of cleanliness and 
respectability within. 








This house is a crumbling ruin from lack of paint. 
Where paint is not used, deterioration is rapid, 


Lead frees you : 


from a weather tax - 


OW much is your weather tax? Thousands of 
owners in the United States pay such a tax 
for the share of rain, snow, and sunshine that fall 


on their properties. 


A billion dollars’ worth of property crumbles 
‘beyond repair in this country each year. And this 
vast total includes the many millions paid by prop- 
erty owners as weather tax—money that lead would 


help to save. 


Lead is the ugly duckling among 
metals. Jt isn’t so handsome as 
gold. It isn’t so strong as iron. 
Yet lead performs many func- 
tions—for which the other metals 
are not suitable. In the form of 
white-lead in paint it is man’s 
mightiest protector of wooden 
and other non-metallic surfaces. 
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Rain and storm have attacked this pillar, 
which was unprotected by paint. The owner 
1s estimating.the size of his weather tax. 





Approximately 350,000,000 
pounds of white-lead are used 
every year in this country. This 
makes enough paint to cover with 
one coat about 3,000,000 houses 
of average size. 

From the days of our fore- 
fathers, white-lead has been the 
standard for preventing decay 
and deterioration and for pro- 
viding the desired decoration. 
Wise owners everywhere are 
obeying the tule, “Save the sur- 
face and you save all,” and are 
covering the surface with white- 
lead paint. Thus they avoid pay- 
ing weather and repair taxes. 

For exterior painting 


For interior painting of walls 
and woodwork these owners find 
that white-lead mixed with flat- 
ting oil not only protects the sur- 
face, but also gives a soft, beau- 
tiful finish. By mixing coloring 
matter with white-lead they ob- 
tain the color that will harmonize 
perfectly with any decorative 
scheme. 


Handy Book on Painting 

If you want to know how to save 
surfaces of wood, masonry or 
metal with paint, write for our 
Handy Book on Painting. This 
book is a storehouse of paint 
facts and formulas and will be 
sent free at your request. 


Producers of white-lead 
Dutch Boy white-lead is the name 
of the pure white-lead made and 
sold by National Lead Company. 
It is extremely fine—so fine that 
it easily flows through a silk screen 
containing 27,000 holes to the 
square inch. This gives opacity 
and smoothness of film. 

On every keg of Dutch Boy 
white-lead is the picture of the 
Dutch Boy Painter shown below. 
This trade mark guarantees a 
product of the highest quality. 
Dutch Boy products also include 
red-lead, linseed oil, flatting oil, 
babbitt metals, and solder. 

National Lead Company 
makes lead products for practi- 
cally every purpose to which lead 
can be put in art, industry, and 
daily life. If you want informa- 
tion regarding any particular use 

of lead, write us. 





they find that white-lead 





well-kept 





NATIONAL 
LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 13 1, 
State Street; Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; 
Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; Cincin- 
nati, 659 Freeman Avenue; Cleveland, 
820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 
722 Chestnut Street; San Frencisco, 








“Save the surface and 
you save all - 


485 California Street; Pittsbur gh ,Na- 
tional Lead & Oil Co. of Penna. ,316 
Fourth Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. 
Lewis & Bros. Co,, 437 Chestnut Street. 
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Valuable news 
ina simple statement 





\ 


lt costs na more to buy a Kelly 


4 


There is actual news for the farmer in the 
statement that now “it costs no mere to 
buy a Kelly.” : 

For many years, Kelly-Springfield tires 
were sold at a higher price than the best of 
the “standard” tires but those who wanted 
the best at, any price bought Kellys. 
Living up to traditions, never cheapening 
the product to meet competition, the busi- 
mess grew until a great new plant—one of 
the world’s biggest and best tire factories— 
was built. 

In this plant the Kelly-Springfield quality 
has been further improved and the cost of 
production greatly lessened. 


It is as important news to the farmer as to 
the city man, that he may now secure the 
greater mileage, the additional surefooted- 
ness, and the priceless peace of mind that 
Kelly tires afford, at the same price he 
would have to pay for an ordinary tire. 
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' Congress Marks Time 


Action on McNaryp-Haugen Bill Still Delayed 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Back in 

1920 a consent decree was agreed 
to by the federal government and the 
five principal packers by the terms of 
which the packers agreed to divest 
themselves .of ownership in stock 
yards, to refrain from engaging in the 
retailing of meat, and in the handling 
of groceries, canned goods, etc. At 
the time it was entered into this de- 
cree was believed by careful observers 
to be mostly a political move. Mr. 
Palmer, the attorney general in Wil- 
son’s cabinet, was an active candidate 


| for the democratic nomination for 


President, and there are plenty who 
thought that he browbeat the packers 


| into agreeing to this deeree as a move 


to promote his own chances. The de- 
cree was denounced at the time as a 
violation of sound economics. Last 
week the Swift and Armour interests 
filed with the court in Washington a 
paper claiming the decree was void 
and that it was not the result of any 
wrong doing on their part. They want 
the decree set aside. 

Opinions are divided on the question 
whether the packers ought to get rid 
of their stock yard interests. At the 
time the decree was entered there was 
no control by the government. Now 
there is the packer and stockyards act 
which gaves the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture power over stockyards practices 
and even the right to fix rates, and it 
is agreed that with this law it doesn’t 
matter who owns the stock in the 


| yards. 


Forbidding the packers to use their 
refrigerator car equipment and sales 
organizations to handle canned goods, 
groceries, etc., is certainly bad eco- 
nomics and imposes an undue burden 
on the consumers as well as the pro- 
ducers. And forbidding them to en- 
gage in the business of retailing meats 
removes the best change of reducing 
distribution costs. Consequently most- 
of those who represent the producers 
in Washington are hoping that the 
packers will succeed in their effort to 
set aside the consent decree. 

The railroad men are appearing be- 
fore the senate committee on inter- 
state commerce and urging that no 
changes be made in the railroad law. 


| They say they have got to have all 
| the revenue they are now getting if 


they are to keep up their properties 
and give good service. Julius Barnes, 
of the national Chamber of Commerce, 
agrees with them. The railroads and 
business men and laborers want to be 
let alone to enjoy their present high 
scale of prices and wages. One won- 
ders, then, why they do not ali turn in 
and help the farmer get his prices up 
also. That woull seem to be good in- 
surance for other groups. 


House Passes Ketcham Bill 


The Ketcham bill to extend the for- 
eign marketing and statistical work of 
the Department of Agriculture was 
passed by the house last week by a 
large vote. This bill authorizes agri- 
cultural attaches in foreign countries 
and gives them higher rank than they 
have heretofore enjoyed. A bill sim- 
ilar to this known as the Winslow bill 
greatly enlarges the work of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and while it 
has been reported out by the appropri- 
ate committee it has not yet come up 
for passage. As originally drawn the 
Winslow bill would have given com- 
merce authority over representatives 
of agriculture. This suggestion raised 
quite a commotion. Various agricul 
tural organizations denounced it in a 
memorial to congress, and farmer rep- 
resentatives were all primed to fight. 
The Winslow bill has therefore been 
held up and changes are being made in 
the hope of making it satisfactory to 
agriculture. Whether it will bring on 





representatives are determined thaj” 
there. shall be no further encroach 
ment of commerce on agriculture. 
erybody hopes that commerce wij] ” 
shinney on its own side better than it 
has been doing and that these two de 
partments will codperate to the fullest 
extent. 


The American delegation to the bp 
ennial meeting of the Internationa] © 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome saileq — 
on the 19th. It is headed by Dr. H. ¢” 
Taylor, chief of the bureau of agricuk 
tural economics of the U. S. Depart — 
ment of Agriculture. It is a strong 
delegation and is expected to preseng 
American ideas with vigor and sue 
cess. $ 


The new immigration bill will be re 
strictive, and probably will exclude the” 
Japanese altogether and abrogate the- 
gentleman’s agreement. Secretary 
Hughes protested at this but without — 
avail. Naturally the Japanese are of.” 
fended. < 


Committee Investigates Reclamation’ 


The report of the special advisory 
committee on Teclamation has been 
made and seems to be a very complete 
and valuable document. The commits} 
tee finds that of the 143 million dollarg = 
the government has already spent in” 
building irrigation works more than 1$ 
million dollars will never be recovered © 
and that there will be an additional ~ 
loss of more than 8 million. In addi- 
tion to these losses the amount lost in 
interest runs up to many more mik 
lions. The outstanding and hopeful” 
thing about the report is that the com-~ 
mittee reports plainly that the value 
of a reclamation project is not meas- 
ured by the money spent for dams 
and ditches, but by the productive ™ 
power of the land. The report fixes at- © 
tention on the mistakes made in the | 
past and points out how similar mis- | 
takes may be avoided in the future, 
It ought to put a stop to the exploita- © 
fion of the government by promoters 
and boosters and finally get our recla- 
mation -activities on a sound and de- 
fensible foundation. 


A committee to promote national 
recreation on sound lines has been 
appointed by the President. It con-= 
sists of Secretaries Weeks, Work, * 
Wallace, Hoover and Assistant Secre-~ 
tary Roosevelt. The idea is to har-* 
monize into one general plan the recre- 3 
ational activities fostered by the gov-” 
ernment such as the use of the na-~ 
tional parks, forests, game and bird ~ 
reservations, etc. It is understood? 
that a meeting of representatives of 
various orgamizations interested in ~ 
such things will be called before long” 
to outline a general program. 

The falling prices of milk and butter’ 
and the large importations of butter] 
have led representatives of the dairy 
industry to demand an increase in thé 
tariff on dairy products. Imports of 
Danish butter are heavy, aggregating® 
about 24 million pounds last year and 
increasing during the past four months-? 
The dairyman has been held up as al’ 
example of the prosperous farmer and 
all others, including the wheat growér 
of the western plains, have been ex- 
horted to “go thou and do likewise.” 
Now the dairy farmer is coming in for 
his shearing. 

Julius Barnes, president of the na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, is giving 
more attention to agriculture. He says 
that the so-called agricultural distress 
is a “tradition” which is misleading, 
and he denounces those who continue 
to say that the farmer is in real trou- 
ble which is growing worse. He again 
glorifies the good old law of supply 
and demand. It is rumored that before 
long he will spring a new scheme to 
cure whatever of trouble remains af 
fecting agriculture. 4 
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‘| Protecting Bearings 


peful 7 
“Burned bearings on a crankshaft or elsewhere”, says a leading automotive 


come. — 
value 
neas- 

authority, “means that the bearing is cut, caused by friction from lack of oil.” 

Tractor Chart of 

4 Polarine protects bearings, by maintaining at all times, an unbroken cushion 
Recommendations of oil. That it can do this, is due solely to its correct scientific structure. 
le C) Motor Oil 


dams 
Trade Name Motor Oil | Monarch................... H * ; iy eckin 
Adaptable. ............0+4+. Ey See aaa 8. One Polarine user writes: “In ch g back records of the last five years 


Ale hehe Oo Micdsle" = wr | Oi-Gas.......-ssscccccce, EH. (during which we have used only Polarine Oils and Greases) on the upkeep 
Peoria. ....-.2....--s.eeeee- E. H. cost of our tractors and trucks we had only one case of burned out bearings, 
5 and this one case was the fault of neglect on the driver’s part to supply the 
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Ap wen s shes aang ives sve. 8. | att Spe ae Sear 
tman-Taylor, 15-30....... 8 has Sasa necessary amount of oil. 


Aultman-Taylor, Other Models.S. 
Automotive................. H. 


Rumley, Oil Pull, 12-20, 16-30 


and 20-40 E 
= Shepomemaeone ini E “This, with eleven tractors and trucks running continually, we believe is 
g 





ee See eee some record.” 
ee, a eee H. 
ee, oe er eee E. 
ee geen pee aS 8. 
RS Pua Sepa oo 8. 
Topp-Stewart............... 8. 


Numerous other letters tell a similar story. 





because (First) it is made from selected crude. (Second) because it is refined 
and treated by a special process to remove those elements which tend to 
form gum, carbon and other impurities. (Third) because it undergoes 
elaborate laboratory and field tests which check up the refiner in his efforts 
to produce a lubricant which will stand up under all temperature and 
mechanical conditions. 
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HL Polarine minimizes friction because it maintains its body. It maintains its body 
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i. CULTIVATORS ; 
; )~ies RSS The chart at the left tells the right grade for your tractor to give you perfect 
BOND oss ccthdendtiselecered i. protection against friction. 





: Bolens....-.-..0.2.. vradeae H. The essence of eConomy is to drain your crankcase frequently and fill up 
ee eet : with the correct grade of Polarine. Your tractor will give you better service 
SES eee S. H. and it will last longer. 
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Mi gr Oe M.—Polarine Medium 
Minneapolis, Other Models. . .E. 
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- | B.—Polarine Heavy 
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more rows. 


done better than ever. 


row cultivator. 


cultivator. 
planter. 
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McCORMICK-DEERING 
CORN CULTIVATORS 


“Money-making farms are those on which most work is 
done in least time, with least labor. 
yield per acre, cut down your labor cost, diversify, cultivate 
Modern equipment, well handled, is the key to 
most profitable farming and makes farming pleasanter, too.” 


The Two-Row Cultivator Is 
Your Answer 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


UNCORPORATEO! 


CHICAGO, Iu. 





Try to increase your 


Never before has the value of the two-row cultivator been so evident. 
This‘year every short cut must be used, yet the farming job must be 
You can do this with a two-row cultivator. 
you wish, you can go over the corn an extra time or two, yet your labor 
cost will be considerably less .than your usual cultivation with a one- 


If 


In fact, the points in favor of two-row cultivation are so numerous 
that you will surely wish to talk to your local McCormick-Deering dealer 
about the light-running, easy-to-handle McCormick-Deering two-row 

Ask him also about a new International or C B & Q corti 
Planting and cultivating must be done unusually well this year. 
Let the tools in the McCormick-Deering line help you. 























Get a Farm 


] 
On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Min- 
nesdta. Conditions never better to buy. good lands 
at prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
plan or easy terms. Say which state interested in. 
Ask about bomeseekers rates. Send for information. 


H S. FUMSTON, No. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. | 





| 
Please mention this paper when writing, | 








Worm Powderand Laxative, 
Santonin Capsules, Worm 


Sterility and Shy Breeding. 
Poultry Remedies for White 
Diarrhea, Roup, Cholera, 
Black Head. 
Worm Remedy 
Louse Powder 
Mite and Lice 
Exterminator 


—for the tag on every bag tells. 
as a new fence. 


CONN-MILLER PRODUCTS CO., 
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Positions Wanted 





On live stock farms for Anima] Husbandry stu- 
dente during vacation from June 9 to September 
farm experience. 


Nearly all have had 


Address 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPARTMENT 





AMES, IOWA. 








Oil, Uterine Capsules for | 
Cattle—Prevent Abortion, ; 


FREE We want to send you, abso- 
lutely FREE, one full size 50 
cent package of our White Diarrhea 

emedy. This is an unusual but bona 
fide offer. Write us today. 


CONN-MILLER 
MINERAL FEEDS 


Mineral feed for cattle, swine and poultry 
builds bone, strength of body, resistance agwiast 
sickness and disease. CO 
MINERAL feed is made from an open formula. 
You know what you are buying—you know what you are feeding 


NN-MILLER 


No guess work about it. Safe 


Write for FREE booklet. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


Agents wanted everywhere. Experience not necessary. Knowledge of livestock desirable. 


CQommnst=-Ppawam=z-—Fz 








| of stubble or 
| rather light soils the use of the cor- 





PREPARING FOR CORN 


Careful Attention to Seedbed Well Worth While 


N OST experienced corn growers 

are of the opinion that it is 
hardly possible to do too much work 
on the corn ground before planting. 
The rush of other work and weather 
uncertainties tend to reduce _ the 
amount of attention that can be given 
the corn ground between early spring 
and corn planting time and the usual 
tendency is to plant corn in a field 
which has had too little preparation 
in advance of planting time. 

An extra disking and harrowing or 
two before corn planting is a good in- 
vestment of time because this treat- 
ment keeps down weeds and conserves 
moisture, two_things which are very 
essential to successful corn growing. 

The custom on most corn belt farms 
is to disk fall-plowed corn ground as 
soon as it can be worked in the spring. 
It is never wise to let such ground lie 
until a few days before planting. An 
early disking prevents the escape of 
much moisture which the corn will 
need later in the season. The early 
disking also encourages the sprouting 
of weed seeds and of course the more 
of these seeds that can be sprouted 
and killed before planting, the fewer 





there will be to contend with when the ' 


corn is up. 
tween the disking and planting will 
help greatly in controlling weeds. It 
is a good plan to harrow after a heavy 
rain in order to break up the crust of 
the soil. 


Disking and Harrowing Important 


Fall-plowed corn stalk or stubble 
ground will usually work into shape if 
disked early in the spring and then 
disked and harrowed before planting, 
with an occasional harrowing in be- 
tween to kill weeds and to break up 
the crust after rains. Sod ground, of 
course, will require more preparation 
than stubble or ground that has been 
in corn the previous year. 

When stubble or corn stalk ground 
is spring plowed the soil works into a 
desirable seedbed if harrowed imme- 
diately following the plowing. By thus 
harrowing freshly-plowed ground the 
formation of clods is largely prevented 
and the evaporation of moisture is 
checked. At the same time the surface 
is leveled while the ground is moist, 
which renders later preparation easier. 

Just before planting the field.should 
be worked over with the harrow, and 
often the disk, to make a smooth, level 
seedbed free from clods. In the case 
corn stalk ground on 


A harrowing or two be- | 


i 





rugated roller just before planting is | 


a material help 
seedbed. 

As a rule corn belt farmers give the 
field one harrowing after the corn is 
planted, 


to securing a good | 


put to. work. Put the planter on g 
hard surface and then calibrate jt by 
filling the box with corn of the sort 
that is to be planted and tripping the 
planter by hand. This sort of a cheek 
will show which plates will a the 
desired number -of kernels. Careful 
farmers like to have the planter ¢ drop 
the desired number at least 90 out of 
100 times. If the testing is done g 
couple of weeks before planting, time 
is allowed for the purchase of new 
plates or altering of old ones ang 
trouble in adjusting the planter in the 
field is avoided. 





The Mixing of Corn 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“If I plant one strain of corn on one 
side of a state highway and another 
strain on the other side, with fifty 
feet in between, is there much danger 
of the two sorts becoming mixed? J] 
want to keep this one strain of corp 
pure, and want to know how far away 
from the other corn I should plant it 
in order to be reasonably safe.” 

Under special conditions with a high 
wind, a few grains of.corn pollen may 
be carried as far as half a mile. Un 
der ordinary conditions, however, we 
very much doubt if the bulk of the pok 
len is carried more than fifteen ofr 
twenty feet from. the’ mother plant, 
If a white corn is planted on one side 
of a fifty-foot road and yellow corn on 
the other side, we would expect the 
rows of the white corn nearest the ye 
low to show not more than two or 
three kernels out of each ear tinged 


with yellow. Something depends, of 
course, on the prevailing winds. We 
suspect, however, that our correspond 


ent will really be astonished at how 
little mixing there is across a fifty. 
foot road. 





Sudan Grass vs. Millet 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Which is better, Sudan grass or 
German millet to use as an emergency 
hay crop? What is the best way to 
prepare the seed bed for millet? How 
much should I seed per acre? When 
is the best time to seed? Should it be 
cut with a mower or a binder for 
hay?” 


We would ordinarily expect Sudan } 


grass to yield fully one-half ton more 
per acre than millet, and would expect 
the quality of the hay to be fully equal 
if not sunerior to that of the millet 
hay. Both Sudan grass and millet are 
seeded on land prepared in the same 
way as for corn. The best time for 


| seeding is in late May or early June. 


altho some object to this be- | 


cause of the danger of pulling out | 


some of the gernrinating plants. In a 
season when no heavy rains follow im- 
mediately after planting and the 
ground is in fine mellow condition har- 
rowing is unnecessary. In some sea- 
sons, however, cold, rainy weather fol- 


lows the planting, resulting in delayed | 
germination of the corn and the forma- | 


tion of a crust on the field. 


Under | 


these conditions it is advisable to har- | 


row. When harrowing a field in which 
corn has been planted it is best to set 
the teeth at such an angle that the 
ground will not be deeply stirred. At 
this time it is best to harrow in the di- 
rection in which the corn was planted. 

A task that should not be-left until 
the last minute before planting time 
is the preparation of the planter. De- 
lays at planting time will be avoided 
if the*planter is thoroly looked over in 
advance. See that necessary repairs 
are made and that the wire is in good 
shape. It is also well worth while to 
take a little time to test the planter 
and plates in order that it will drop 
the required number of kernels when 





Millet should be seeded at the rate of 
about three pecks per acre, and Sudan 
grass at the rate of sbout twenty 
pounds per acre. Unless the fall is 
exceedingly dry, it is better to cut 
both millet and Sudan hay with @ 
mower rather than with a binder. 





Feeding Purebred Pigs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have several purebred pigs weigh- 
ing about 150 pounds. I should like to 
know what ration to feed them in or 
der to grow them into good-sized hogs.” 

We suggest feeding these pigs two 
to two and a half pounds of ground 
oats each daily, with enough corn to 
keep them in good flesh without be 
coming too fat. They can probably be 
fed as much corn as oats until pasture 
is ready. If good alfalfa or clover 
pasture is at hand the corn may be cut 
down somewhat. If our correspondent 
has skim-milk, he will need no other 
protein feed for these pigs. If skim 
milk is not available, however, we ad- 
vise feeding a third of a pound of 
tankage per pig daily until pasture sea 
son and a fourth of a pound of tankage 
per head on pasture. 
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“Sow Oats Early for Maximum 
Yields 
The first essential for the produc- 
tion of maximum yields of oats is 
early seeding. In most sections oats 
should be sown as early as it is pos- 


gible to get on the land to prepare a 
seed bed. This crop. develops best in 
cool weather and frequently is ir- 
jured by a few hot days during the 
ripening period. For this reason early 
seeding is practically always advis- 
able, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The date of seeding largely depends 
on the locality and season. In the 
corn belt the best time usually is dur. 
ing the latter-part of March or early 
April. In the more northern oat sec- 
tions seeding usually is not possible 
until late April. In backward and un- 
favorable seasons the seeding may 
have to be delayed until early May. 

Where oats follow corn, potatoes or 
other cultivated crops the land should 
not be plowed as a rule, but should be 
disked and harrowed sufficiently to 
make a loose, friable seed bed about 
three inches deep. Spring plowing 
usually results in a less satisfactory 
seed bed, as there is not sufficient 
time for the soil to become well set- 
tled before seeding. Further, spring 
plowing is more expensive, and thus 
adds to the cost of production. 

It always is good practice to sow 
the best seed obtainable. Usually 


home-grown seed of a standard variety | 


is better than seed brought in from a 
distance and therefore of uncertain 
adaptability. All seed should be 
cleaned and graded, and then treated 
for smut. 

Seeding with the grain drill requires 
less seed than broadcasting, insures a 
more even distribution of the seed in 
space and in depth and, as a conse- 
quence, a quicker germination and a 
more uniform stand. Satisfactory 
yields usually follow. Under the more 
humid conditions, particularly in the 
corn belt, where a good seed bed is 
prepared, the usual rate of seeding is 
from eight to ten pecks. In the dry- 
land sections, four to six pecks usually 
produce the most satisfactory results. 
- Ina survey of oat varieties madé by 
the Department of Agriculture a few 
years ago, it was shown that a large 
percentage of farmers still grow mixed 
varieties, or “just oats.” With the in- 
creasing number of selected and im- 
proved varieties on the market, there 
is every reason for growing these in 
preference to mixed or unadapted vari- 
eties, The idea still is prevalent that 
any variety of oats under favorab’e 
conditions will produce as high yields 
as an improved, well adapted variety, 
but this is not borne out by the facts. 

In the corn belt Kherson and the 
various selections developed from it, 
Such as Albion, Iowar, Richland, and 
States Pride, are to be recommended. 
For the oat section immediately to the 
north of the corn belt, such midseason 
varieties as Green Russian, Swedish 
Select, Silvermine, Victory, and Lin- 
coln, usually are preferable. In the 
southwestern spring-oat section, in- 
cluding Missouri, ‘Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas, the Red Rustproof va- 
rietfés are the best adapted. Kanota, 
a strain of Fulghum, has become very 
popular in Kansas, and is now attract- 
ing attention in adjoining states. 





The Color of Clover Seed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What causes the differénce in col- 
ors among clover seeds?” 

Colors in clover seed are hereditary 
in just the same way as colors in corn. 
It is possible, for instance, to breed 
a strain of clover which weuld be all 
yellow or a strain which would be all 
purple. In fact, we understand that 
Professor Hughes at the experiment 
Station at Ames had at one time a 
very promising strain of clover which 
was either all yellow or all purple. 






































PARC GASOLINE | 


Distributed by 
HAWKEYE OIL COMPANY 


AT REFINERIES 


Stand Back of PARLO Gasoline 


Ox the four major operations necessary to supply 
you with gasoline, the refining division, representing 
one quarter of the eight billion dollars invested in 
the Oil Industry, is by far the most hazardous. 


Refiners who do not control their own production and 
distribution, are whipsawed constantly by the fluctua- 
tions which natural conditions make unavoidable. They . 
lose money when there is an over-production of crude, 
Selling is then extremely diflicult—lower prices cause 
the cancellation of long-time contracts—losses must be 
taken on stocks every time a new, lower price is posted. 
During a scarcity of crude, these refiners must pay a 
premium for their supply and then fight to sell their 
products based on this higher cost. They have a chance 
to make money only during those rare intervals when 
supply and demand are nicely balanced. 


1923 saw refiners suffer under one of the biggest over-pro- 
duction eras ever experienced, Eight major fields were 
déveloped in this one year. Great quantities of cheaply 
produced and cheaply transported crude from California’s 
great gushers,were thrown on the market almost overnight, 


Between January and April, 1923, gasoline sold at the 
refineries at the camparatively normal rates which allowed 
very little profit to the refiners in view of the price of 
crude oil which then prevailed. In March and April, the 
tremendous over-production from these eight newly de- 
veloped fields began to be felt. May saw many refiners 
definitely operating at a loss. By August, the Oklahoma 
refining industry as a whole was losing from 43.6c to 
58.6c on every barrel of crude oil run through their stills, 
In September, conditions were still worse as the price of 
gasoline at the refineries had dropped more than 50%. 


Such figures help to explain why, of over 500 refineries 
in the United States, only 246 were in active operation 
in December, 1923. 

Yet despite the tremendous investments and hazards 
attending its manufacture, gasoline is surprisingly cheap. 
The price of a new necktie spent for gasoline will carry 
an entire family from Davenport to Des Moines. By 
buying gasoline instead of a hair cut, you can run a gas 
engine almost 24 hours. The services of every doctor 
within a radius of 30 miles are quickly put at your com- 
mand by gasoline for the price of a movie show. 


Only such refining companies which own and control a 
major portion of their source of crude oil, as well as their 
own distributing facilities, can continue to faithfully 
serve motorists with high grade, uniform gasoline despite 
the frequent, uncontrollable upheavals within the indus- 
try. That is why PRODUCERS AND REFINERS COR- 
PORATION protects the quality of PARCO Gasoline with 
an investment of over 75 million dollars. Three great 
refineries situated at Parco, Wyo.; Blackwell, Okla., and 
West Tulsa, Okla. refine the crude oil secured from 266 
P. & R. producing wells located on over 200,000 acres 
of P. & R. oil and gas leases. 

PARCO Petroleum Products are refined to one high stand- 
ard and are transported to the tanks of your home town jobbers in our 
fleet of nearly 1,000 tank cars. They are in charge of men representing 


the world’s most advanced scientific knowledge of refining perfect motor 
fuels, kerosene, distillates, fuel oil, gas oil and other petroleum products. 


PARCO Gasoline is an unadulterated, 
uniform, perfect motor fuel. 


PRODUCERS AND REFINERS CORPORATION 


ENVER CHICAGO — LAKE CITY TULSA 
OMAHA MEMPH WATERLOO, IOWA 


The Hawkeye Oil ices with Filling 


Stations throughout Iowa, Distributes 
Parco Products Exclusively. 
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lowa saices aris Budget 


A compromise budget bill prepared 
by a conference committee after the 
house and senate had refused to ac- 


cept each other’s measure went thru 
the assembly last week. It passed the 
house by a vote of 63 to 35 and the 
senate by a vote of 29 to 15. 

The bill will be signed by Governor 
Kendall and will go into effect on pub- 
lication. The first director of the 
budget is expected to be appointed by 
the first of July. 

The conference bill, which was 
framed by Senators Ed M. Smith, Ray 
P. Scott, George S. Banta, J. O. Shaff, 
Representatives T. E. Moen, A. O. 
Hauge, John A. Story and W. C. Chil- 
dren, is a cross between the original 
measures presented in the senate and 
the house, with the senate measure 
furnishing the bulk of its provisions. 

The director of the budget is to be 
appointed by the governor, with the 
approval of the senate, for six years, 
and in certain cases is to have asso- 
ciated with him as members of an ap- 
peal board two other men, appointed 
for four years, who are paid only on a 
per diem basis. The salary of the di- 
rector of the budget and his assistants 
is to be determined by the executive 
council. 

In the original house bill the execu- 
tive council, acting with the budget 
director, was to act as the final court 
of appeal on tax matters. Under the 
conference bill, however, the director, 
and in some cases the director acting 
with the two other members of the 
board of appeal, is final authority. Ob- 
jection to the placing of such power in 
the hands of an appointive officer was 
one reason for the strenuous objec- 
tion made to the bill by groups in both 
the house and senate. 

Local taxing bodies, such as boards 
of supervisors, city councils and so on, 
are required to have hearings in ad- 
vance of the adoption of budgets and 
consequent tax levies for each year. 
In the original senate bill appeals on 
these tax levies could be taken to the 
state director. No appeal is possible 
under the conference bill. Appeals can 
be made, however, on the issuance of 
bonds and placing of contracts for 
public improvements. In the case of 
contracts appeals may be made from 
ten to fifty tax payers, depending on 
the amount of money that is to be ex- 
pended on the improvement. Five tax 
payers can make an appeal to the di- 
rector on a bond issue. 

The budget director is to make up 
estimates of the needs of each depart- 
ment of the state, after getting the re- 
ports of different departments as to 
their receipts and expenses, and is to 
prepare in the fall of each even-num- 
bered year a state budget report 
which will show the status of the state 
for the preceding two years, and which 
will present an estimate of the proba- 
ble state’s needs and income for the 
next two years. On the basis of this 
report a state appropriation bill is to 
be prepared by the director and sub- 
mitted by him to the governor not 
later than the first day of December. 
At the time of delivery of his biennial 
message to the legislature, the gov- 
ernor shall at the same time transmit 
to the senate and house this appropria- 
tion bill, together with a statement 
showing what the tax levy would have 
to be if the bill were passed. 





Steers on Blue Grass Pasture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“TI am starting a load of 850-pound 
steers on full feed of corn on blue 
grass pasture with the idea of sellfhg 
them in August. With corn at 80 
cents a bushel, will it pay me to buy 
oil meal at $45 a ton?” 

For a number of years at the Mis- 
souri station they experimented with 
the feeding of both yearling steers and 
two-year-old steers on pasture. They 
gave some of the steers a full feed of 
corn alone and other steers a full feed 





of corn with supplementary feeds such 
as oil meal and cottonseed meal. The 
experiments proved that corn alone 
generally gave the cheapest results. 
In fact, even with the oil meal the 
same price pound for pound as the 
corn, it usually would not have paid. 
Apparently oil meal during the sum- 
mer time does not have the same ad- 
vantage as during the winter for feed- 
ing to fattening cattle. The one excep- 
tion was that the oil meal in some 
cases seemed to be a real advantage 
when it was added to the ration during 
the last month or six weeks of the 
feeding period. 





Carbohydrates vs. Nitrogen Free 
Extract 


Farmers who buy feed on analysis 
can protect their pocketbooks if they 
learn to distinguish between carbo- 
hydrates and nitrogen free extracts. 
The two terms mean somewhat the 
same thing, but are not identical. The 
percentage of nitrogen free extract 
plus the percentage of fiber equals 
the percentage of carbohydrates. The 
nitrogen free extract part of the feed 
is the part which is like starch in its 
ease of digestion. Ordinarily .75 to 
98 per cent of the nitrogen free ex- 
tract is digested. The fiber or the 
coarse stringy, woody part of the feed 
is as a rule not more than 50 per cent 
digestible. 

Oats contain 70.5 per cent of carbo- 
hydrates, whereas No. 2 corn contains 
only 69.5 per cent of carbohydrates. 
However, the carbohydrates in 100 
pounds of corn are worth far more 
than the carbohydrates in 100 pounds 
of oats. The 70.5 pounds of carbohy- 
drates in 100 pounds of oats is made 
up of 59.6 pounds of nitrogen free ex- 
tract and 10.9 pounds of fiber, thereas 
the 69.5 pounds of carbohydrates in 
100 pounds of corn are made up of 
67.6 pounds of nitrogen free extract 
and 1.9 pounds of fiber. 

It may be seen therefore, that the 
percentage of carbohydrates in a feed 
means nothing unless it is possible to 
determine the nitrogen free extract 
by subtracting the percentage of 
fiber from the percentage of carbohy- 
drates. It is especially worth while 
to be suspicious of the carbohydrate 
analysis guarantee of those feeds 
which by their appearance indicate 
that they have a consijerable amount 
of coarse, rather woody material in 
them. It is the nitrogen free extract 
percentage figure which counts, rather 
than the carbohydrate content. 





When Pigs Die Young It Wipes 
Out Profit 


If the selling price of a hog exceeds 
feeding cost from the time that pig is 
weaned, many farmers call it a profit. 
It may be, but the cost of raising that 
pig to a weanling must also be con- 
sidered. Twenty western Ohio farm- 
ers who kept strict accounts the past 
year find that it cost them an average 
of $4.85 to raise a weanling. This in- 
cludes labor charges and interest on 
the investment. 

To get at what makes most differ- 
ence between profit and loss was the 
purpose of the accounting, footed up 
by extension men at the Ohio State 
University last week. «The results, 
just announced, show that large litters 
and sufficiently good management to 
insure a high percentage of pigs raised 
are:the leading profit factors. 

Pigs that die before weaning make 
more difference than is commonly sup- 
posed. Loss from dead weanlings runs 
high. The twenty farmers who kept 
accounts were, supposedly, above av- 
erage efficiency, yet they raised only 
63 percent of litters to the weanling 
age. 

The differences in this respect was 
stated in the college’s report, as fol- 
lows: “On the five farms making the 
best money an average of 7.8 pigs were 
raised to the litter; on the five farms 
showing the greatest loss, only 3.9 
pigs were raised to the litter. The 











best five farms raised 77 per cent of 
pigs-farrowed, as opposed to the gen- 
eral average of 66 per cent for all 
twenty farms.” 


An Unusual Ear of Corn 


To Wallaces’ 

Farmer: 

I am sending 
you a photograph 
of a freak ear of 
corn found in An- 
telope county, Ne- 
braska, by Mr. 
Melvin Bergh. 
The two ears 
were included in 
a, single set of 
husks. They are 
united for a little 
more than an inch 
at the base, other- 
wise separate and 
with kernels all 
over the surface, 
not bare as is us- 
ually the case on 
the inner side of a 
branched ear. 

N. F. Petersen. 
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An unusual type of 
forked ear. Note 
that kernels go all 
around both forks. 





My Views on $1 Corn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

At present there is a great move- 
ment in the corn belt to establish the 
price of corn at $1 per bushel. Of 
course we would all like to see corn 
$1, but can it be done without a firm 
foundation? 

The idea of holding corn off the 
market till a few would bid $1—it 
would be only a corner of short du- 
ration. The men that are out before 
the people advocating $1 corn, it oc- 
curs to me, have the cart before the 
horse. They are building on a sand 
foundation. There are only two ways 
that corn can be established at $1. 
First, by the enactment of the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill into a law which 
will raise the price of pork products 
and therefore raise the price of corn. 
(Corn is only worth what can be made 
of it.) Or, second, open our ports to 
the European immigrants. From an 
agricultural standpoint the foreign im- 
migration law is the worst piece of 
legislation that was ever enacted. It 
has protected union labor until union 
labor has a toe hold on American 
business. American agriculture could 
feed another hundred million very 
readily, while England has so many 











idle people that the government is 
ing to have to pay their rent. We », 
more people on this side of the pe 
lantic to feed, more people to work in 
our iron mines, our coal mines, 
factories and our harvest fields. 

I think the McNary-Haugen bil] jg 
what we need until the population: ‘in 
the United States is great enough tg 
consume our surplus. If I had it in 
power I would destroy that great cpp’ 
nese wall around the United States ig | 
the form of the present immigr.tiog” 
law. At present Europe is a seetjj 
caldron of idle people. I would jg 
them come over here where there jg 
plenty of work and good money to pay 
them. KARL R.-LEEHART, 
Lucas County, Iowa. 


















































































Remarks: While we do not alto 
gether agree with Mr. Leehart’s point 
of view, we believe that he is abgo. 
lutely sound in insisting on the Me. 
Nary-Haugen bill for the farmer ag” 
long as labor is protected by immigra. 
tion laws. He might also have referreg 
to the way in which the tariff protects 
big business.—Editor. 
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Cream 


Ship your cream direct — 
to us and get 10% to 
20% more. Can re- 
turned and check 
mailed seme day 
cream is received. 


tags, and 
fall exolanation of our 
new direct-from- 
farmer plan that gete 


you more money for 


your cream. 
Perry Milk Products Co. 


701 First $t., Perry, lowa 


























can handle this new 
United, light draft, light 
weight, iow down spread- 
er with ease. Can be eas- 
ily loaded from the rear. 
Capacity 55 to 65 bushels. 
Only 36 in. to top of box. 
Writefordescriptivefolder 
UNITED ENGINE COMPANY 
Dept. B-2_ Lansing, Mich. 
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GOPHER TRAPS circus. Now tetren Foctge 


REN KEN G ¢- -444, Crete, Nebraska. 
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Made from the specia 
formula, they are 100% effective, and only one capsule is 
needed to expel every worm, larva and egg from the largest hog. 
All we ask is that you follow our directions. 

Buy your Sure Shot Kaps right from your druggist. 
him. He knows remedies thoroughly. His guaran‘ee, as well as ours, is be- 
hind every Sure Shot Hog Kap. Every cent will be returned if you are not 
absolutely satisfied with the results. 

Worms eat your profits by destroying the hog’s vitality. Give every pig one 

RB) Sure Shot Kap. Expel the worms! In thet way you quicken his growth. 
Ask your druggist for Sure Shot Hog Kaps the next time you are in town. Or 
,, you can order by mail or phone. 


DES MOINES LIVESTOCK REMEDY CO., 


If your druggist hasn't obtained his supply of Sare Shot Hog Kaps, write us 
asking where to get them. 


Guaranteed to Get Every Worm 


This Iron-clad warranty goes with every Sure Shot Hog Kap. 
It’s a different worm capsule, eoperies to any you have ever seen 


Sure Shot Santonin compound 


You can depend on 






Box 29-A, Des Meines, lowa 
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Fee: Bess 


‘How to Vaccinate 
own PIGS and HOGS /" 


Thousands Use This Safe Way 
Big Free Book, with clear, simple directions, explains how you 
may vaccinate Pigs and hogs easily and with absolute safety. 
Thousands of hog owners are administering American 

was 100% results. Every step fully explaneed and illustrated in our book. 
We can save You money 
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+ Service Bureau 








Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
estes are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 
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Who Can Remove Trees? 


An item which appeared under the 
heading of “Removing Brush Along 
Roads,” on the Service Bureau page of 
the issue of March 21, has caused some 
of our members, who misunderstoed 
the question itself, to become quite ex- 
cited. 

The question submitted and as it 
was answered by our attorney was as 
to the authority of township trustees 
to compel land owners to remove trees 
and brush along their property. This 
question was answered by stating that 
the township trustees had no such au- 
thority. Our attention has been di- 
rected by several members-to another 
law, with which we are quite familiar, 
which deals not with trustees but with 
authority which the legislature has at- 
tempted to vest in the supervisors. 

Our attorney advises us that, con- 
trary to what seems to be @ generally 
accepted opinion, a land owner still 
has some constitutional rights and 
that he is just as much entitled to the 
protection of the fourteenth amend- 
ment, which prevents any state from 
depriving persons of their property 
without due process of law, as is a 
railroad or other corporation. It is 
his opinion that the supervisors have 
no more right to destroy trees which 
do not obstruct the highway any more 
than they could tear down a house and 
barn in the same _ circumstances. 
There is a very sharp distinction be- 
tween noxious weeds and trees. The 
former are a nuisance in themselves. 


M. & St. L. Railroad Claims 


The Service Bureau has been han- 
dling a number of claims ‘against the 
M. & St. L. railroad for members and 
there has been considerable dissatis- 
faction expressed over the delay in the 
matter. However, this is not our fault, 
as the facts will show. 

We are advised by S. J. Beardslee, 
claim attorney for the railroad, that at 
the present time there are over 4,100 
claims against the company, which is 
in receiver’s hands, and that these 
claims amount to nine and one-half 
million dollars. As the time for filing 
claims only expired on March 1, 1924, 
and the railroad attorneys have until 
June 1, 1924, to file. objections to the 
claims, there will be a long wait for 
action. The railroad at this time does 
not have any money for paying claims 
and consequently they must hold up 
all of ours. 

As soon as any action is taken in 
these matters we will be glad and 
ready to follow up our readers’ claims. 








Indemnity Payments on T. B. 
Tests 


Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau 
frequently receives letters from farm- 
ers who have had their cattle tested 
for tuberculosis under the new state 
law and who have had their indemnity 
Payments delayed. When these com- 
plaints are checked up it is found that 
in nearly every case the farmer has 
neglected to sign and return some. af- 
fidavit or other paper that has been 
sent him from the offices of the state 
department of agriculture or the fed- 
eral inspector. ; 

Farmers who have their cattle test- 
ed will save themselves and the state 
department of agriculture considerable 
unnecessary delay and correspondence 
by promptly filling out, signing and 
Teturning all returnable documents 
which they receive from the office of 
the state department of agriculture 
and the federal inspector in charge of 
we tuberculosis eradication work in 
owa. 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 


+ out Michigan have 









The Evidence 
Detroit Gives 


For three successive 
months Hudson- 
Essex sales in De- 
troit and through- 


outnumbered any 
other makes with 
the exception of two 
widely known low- 
priced four-cylinder 
cars. 

This unanswerable 
evidence is proof of 
what the most crit- 
ical and bestinform- 
ed group of motor 
buyers in the world 
think of Hudson 
and Essex. 


The cars they buy 
are the cars it is 
safe for you to buy. 


than 
—H.A 











ESSEX 


A SIX Built by Hudson 


“The Car for Everyone” 


says noted “MOTOR” authority 


“The New Essex possesses many 
qualities which I did not believe could 
be incorporated in a closed car selling 
for the price. 


“It is a type long needed in this coun- 

try. It possesses grace and beauty, 

can travel at sustained high speed 

without passenger discomfort, is sur- 

prisingly economical to operate and : 
does not cost much to buy. 


“It is unusually smooth, accelerates better 
previous Essex, which is saying a 
great deal, and is ‘the’ car for everyone.’”® 
- Tarantous, in MOTOR. 


More Than 2,500 Sales Each 
Week, Throughout the Country 


Touring Model—$850, Freight and Taz Extra 


MOTORS - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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"Tax Extra 














The WINDMILL withaRECORD 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 9 
yearsof wonderful success, It isnot an experiment. 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Gen- 
_, uineSelf-Oiling Windmill, with every moving 
“part fully and constantly oiled. 







= iy Oil an Aermotor once a year and itis always © 


oiled. It never makes a squeak. 


The double gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. They 
are always flooded with oil and are protected from dust and sleet. 


The Auto-oiled Aermotor is so thoroughly oiled that it runs in the 
slightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. 

u% = You do not have to experiment to get a windmill 
that will run a year with one oiling..The Auto-oiled Aermotor is 
a tried and perfected machine. 


Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us to produce economically and 
accurately. Every purchaser of anAermotor gets the benefit from quantity production. 





The Aermotor is made by aresponsibl pany which has specialized in steel windmills for 36 years. 














SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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The Standard Work Harness of America 


Multiply by two the years of wear 
you would get from ordinary har- 
ness. A set of BOYT Harness, prop- 
erly cared for, will give you at least 
that much service, 

Divide the cost ($78.00 
per the number of 
years a YT Harness lasts 
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is algo higher. Ask your dealer 
to w you the new 1924 * 
BOYT Harness with the new 
Boyt traces. 
WALTER BOYT COMPARY, Inc. 
218 Court Ave., Des Moines, lowa 
This Free Book 
tells the story 
of Boyt quality. 
Send for it toda} 
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“TI always rely on 
Gombault’s Caustic 
Balsam to keep my 
horses sound. Never 
fire any more—use 
Gombault’s instead. 
It does the work and 
the hair grows back 
natural color.”’ 

Used for 41 years. A million an 

ul treatments given each y 


Directions with every ~~ $1.5¢ 50 
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and inflammatory rheu- 

sm, sciatica and lumbago. 
The Lawrence- pany, 
Clev: Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 


Caustic 


BALSAM 











































































M ‘ G FORDSON DRIVE 


Your Fordson Can Be Driven From 
Any Horse Drawn Implement 
Practical—Successtul—Satisfactory 

Plow corn—Plant corn— 
You Can Cultivate corn—Use on 
grain binder—corn binder—hay load- 
er—grain drill—Disc Cultipacker— 
Drag—Mow hay—drive wagon—also 
manure spreader. 
View above shows our drive oper- 
ated by one man on a two row culti- 
vator. Saves time, labor and money. 


Its the connecting link between Ford- 
son tractor and farm implement. 


See Your Fordson Dealer get this M& G 
drive. Areal necessity. Price $15 F. 
O. B. factory, for this complete clutch 
and steering control. Descriptive 
literature free. 


Mullins-Glison Manufacturing Co. 
Rushville, Indiana 
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(FULLER & JOHNSON ) 
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The real all-purpose engine for the farm 
No matter what your particular engine re- 
quirements, isa 

Fuller & Johnson Model “‘N’® 

thet will “just Mill the bill** 

Built in sixes 1%, 2 . 3, 5, 7,9, and 12 H. P. 
Many users write that model * have 
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Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. 
Engine Specialists 
Established 1840 


44 Iron St. Madison, Wis. 
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“Dividing Up’’ the Department 
of Agriculture 


A warning to the farmers of Amer- 
ica to guard themselves against the 
attacks of exploitive interests has 
been issued by Charles S. Barrett, 
chairman of the National Loard of 
Farm Organizations and president of 
the National Farmers’ Union. Mr. Bar- 
rett informed the farmers that the 
federal Department of Agriculture was 
in serious danger of being “divided 
up.” 

“This ‘dividing up’ process has been 
very popular of late,” said Mr. Bar- 
rett. “It started back in 1921 when 
Secretary Fall wanted Secretary Wal- 
lace to ‘divide up’ the forestry service 
and the Alaskan natural resources by 
turning them -over to Mr. Fall. It 
looked for a time as if Mr. Fall would 
get away with the bacon; but the Na- 
tional Board of Farm Organizations 
called the turn. We went to the White 
House and to the friends of the farmer 
in congress, and we stopped Mr. Fall’s 
attempt to grab the forestry service. 
We didn’t know then what Mr. Fall in- 
tended to do with the public domain 
but we do know what happened when 
the Navy Department ‘divided up’ with 
Mr. Fall and turned the Teapot Dome 
oil lands over to him. 

“The Department of Commerce also 
caught this ‘dividing up’ fever. While 
Mr. Fall was trving to get the forest 
lands, the Department of Commerce 
was trying to get control of the bureau 
of markets. Mr. Hoover had reached 
the conclusion that the Devartment of 
Agriculture should control only those 
questions pertaining to the production 
of crops. When the farmers’ products 
started toward the market, Mr. Hoover 
thought that all investigations should 
then be made under his direction. 

“This view, however, has never been 
shared by the farmers of the United 
States. At their insistence, congress 
created an office of markets in the 





| home and abroad. 


T 








Department of Agriculture, and later 
made this office a full-fledged bureau, 
charged with the task of helping farm- 
ers to solve their market problems at 
Our people knew 
where that bureau should be placed 
then and they know where they want 
it kept. 

“For a time it looked as if this neat 
little plan of lifting a chunk out of the 
farmers’ department and turning it 
into a little Department of Agricul- 
ture within Commerce would succeed. 
It would seem as if the idea appealed 
to Walter F. Brown, the head of Pres- 
ident Harding’s congressional commit- 


| tee on reorganization of executive de- 


partments. If it had succeeded, the 
control of all important governmental 
information on marketing would have 
been in the hands of a department es- 
pecially created to work for the inter- 
ests of the groups that do not want 
farmers to organize and market their 
products coéperatively. The job of the 
Department of Commerce is to help es- 
pecially the manufacturers, the middle- 
men, and the transportation groups. 
To do its work right the department 
must have men trained in private busi- 
ness practices. Such men become 
steeped in the tradition of their work 
—the tradition of caring for urban in- 
dustries. A different type of man is 
needed to work for the interests of 
farmers;.he must be steeped in the 
farmer viewpoint; he must be agricul- 
turally minded. For the Department 
of Commerce to attempt to serve with 
its right hand those who are exploit- 
ing the farmer and with its left hand 
the farmer, struck our people as being 
a little inconsistent. We didn’t see 
how he could keep his right hand from 
knowing what his left hand was doing. 
So the National Board of Farm Or- 
ganizations smashed that beneficent 


“And now we have to face another 
danger. The Secretary of Commerce 
wants to control all of the foreign in- 
vestigations pertaining to the market- 
ing of farm products.. A shrewdly- 
drawn bill to do this was introduced 
last January by Representative Wins- 
low, of Massachusetts, chairman of 
the house committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce. Mr. Winslow suc- 
ceeded in getting that bill reported, In 
its present text that bill constitutes 
another attempt to take a slice out of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

“The National Board of Farm Or- 
ganizations will fight that bill as it 
fought the effort of Mr. Fall to grab 
the forestry and Alaskan resources, 
and as it fought the attempt to dis- 
mantle the bureau of markets. But I 
warn the farmers of this nation that 
they had better wake up and put a 
stop for all time to this ‘dividing up’ 
rage, or they soon will not have any- 
thing left to divide.” 





Minnesota Poll on McNary- 
Haugen Bill 


Better prices, not more credit, is the 
demand made by 99 out of 100 farmers 
voting in the Minnesota Farm Bureau’s 
statewide poll on the McNary-Haugen 
bill, according to word from the St. 
Paul headquarters of the Federation. 

Last week the vote‘stood 1,355 for 
the plan and 12 against it. 

With singular unanimity, farmers 
are supporting the measure. The scat- 
tering negative votes came either from 
former farmers or from persons who 
accompanied their ballots with an ex- 
planation of a pet theory which they 
urged as a substitute. 

On more than half of the ballots, 
farmers have written remarks, rang- 
ing from a few words demanding im- 
mediate action to lengthy letters ex- 


plaining why agriculture must have 
the relief which is provided by the 
legislation. 


A large number of ballots bear sen-. 
timents which indicate that unless the 
bill is passed, members of congress 
who either lend their support to delay- 
ing action or vote against it, will have 
a lot of explaining to do to their con- 
stituents. 

Tho the referendum has been under 
way for nearly two weeks, the flood of 
ballots continues. 





Grange for Export Plan 


The legislative committee of the 
National Grange has~gone on record 
as favoring the McNary-Haugen bill 
with some slight changes. Ralph W. 
Smith, Master of the Iowa State 
Grange writes us: 

“Among the farm relief bills which 
have been submitted to congress we 
believe the McNary-Haugen bill to be 
the only one which offers early relief 
for the farmer. The farmer’s trouble 
in the last few years has been that 
the farm crop dollar has lost a great 
share of its purchasing power. The 
agricultural class does not wish or 
demand more credit, but it needs and 
demands a more just price for its pro- 
ducts.” 





St. Joseph Commission House 


The Livestock Commission Company 
established by the Farmers’ Union of 
Nebraska at St. Joseph, Mo., in 1917, 
made one of the best records in this 
field of codperation last year. It han- 
dled 50 per cent more stock in 1923 
than the year before. When a little 
over $86,000 was returned to shippers 
in 1922 from savings on commissions, 
the company was able to return $138,- 
661 last year. The percentage of com- 
missions returned to farmers increased 


lowa Simple Mineral | 
Mixture 


MINERAIT 
GREATLY INCREASE 
“HOG PROFITS 
Evvard, lowa Agr 
Expériment Sta 


FEEDS 


Prof 
cultural 
Found average time re 
quired to reach the weight 
of 225 Ibs. 104 days 
with the lowa Simpl 
Mineral Mixture 
FORMULA 
799.60 Ibs.—Bone Black 
799.60 Ibs.—Calcium 
399.80. ths. —Chloride of Sodium 
1.00 Ibs. Potassium lodide 
PRICES 


was 


$10.( 
19.0 
37.5 


500. Ths. 
1000 Ths. 
2000 Ths. 
In this test 9 lots of 7 pigs eact 
averaging 8&5 Ibs. fed until the 
averaged 225 tbs. each. Groups 
without Minerals.required 204 and 
239 days. Groups receiving low 
Simple Mineral Mixture required 
only 104 days 

For Full Particulars Write: 
RAVEN MINERAL MFG. CO. 
Factory, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Factory, Rochelle, Illinois. 





QUICKLY STOPS SCOUR 


Avalon Farms Scour Compound stops 
and prevents scours in calves and pigs. 
No fuss or bother, easy to use, satis- 
facto pope eeity ie ig money 


housan: 
See your bn Price oi. 00 per bot- 
tle. Write for free circular 


AVALON FARMS MFG. co. 
1304 S. Oakley Ave., Chicago, til, 

















SEED CORN Joslin’s Ida County Yellow 

Dent, 909 Day Yellow Dent, 
Bilver King. I specialize in growing these three 
varieties for seed. By proper and careful selecting 
my seed each year for the last 15 years I have pro- 
duced the best dependabie early large yielding 
varieties, yielding up to 80 bushels per acre. | guar 
antee all. seed I sell to be grown here on my farm, 
and you wiil find {t real seed corn, early picked, seed 
house dried, tests 97 to 100%. sold on 15 days approval 
test, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 
Price $3.50 per bushel, shelled and graded, sacks in- 
cludec. Order now and be sure of your seed corn. 
ALLEN JOSLIN, Holstein, lowa 


Reduced Prices! 
SENATOR DUNLAP 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


60 cents Hundred Postpaid 
NELSON BROS., ESSEX, 


Seed Corn 


REID'S YELLOW DENT. Heavy ysield- 

ing, early maturing, small cob-deep grain. In- 

dividually ear tested by the paper doll method. 

Shelled and graded or in the ear. 5.00 per bu. 
Send for circular. 


JAS. G. BAILEY SEED CO., Delavan, I'incis. 
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! pormemngrecd:! ponlerlg nn ng 


200 your eo of Mir gd my Wath, $1.50 
Parker Barie and Dr. Burrill. tural directions FREE! 


ee LAD IOLU, 
“THRE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL” 
100 CHOICE B MIXED euLes postPaE $1.50 
ag ties; pera ed Peace,  Pesema, Se 
. Wilbrink. Cultural Directions FREE! 
Saeed BULB aes 
WATERLOO, io A 


McCulloch Corn Wins Again! 


In the state wide Yield Contest which now gives & 
the best record of any high yielding strain in ‘he 
corn belt. You should grow some of this creat 
yielding corn. You can grow more bushels on Jess 
acres. My price is $8.00 per bu., ear tested, shelled 
and graded. In lots of6 bu. or more $6.75. Onlys 
small amount left. Bags 25 cents each. 
FRED McCULLOCH, Hartwick, 


We can furnish all Virginia 2 50 
varieties of CowP. 

and Soy Sandouet, Black Ebony $2. Bu. 
SHULTZ SEED CO. Dept. 247 Olney, Hl. 


Seed Corn—Reid’s Yellow Dent 


Northern grown, about 97% germination, sbelled 
only, $3.00 per bushel. Mail orders carefully han¢!ed. 
Iowa Milling Co., Cedar Rapids, iow’ 


SOY BEANS Méenchu and Biack Eve; 
Soy Beans at ¢2.75 
F. 0. B. here. Satisfaction gu connioea @ or your money 
back. Woods Bros., Mitchellville, Polk Co., low® 
100 3 ay eed Dunlap Strawberry Plants oF 
paragus Roots for $1.00. ae 

Deliverea’ or 


your Mail Box. HUMBOLDT 
NURSERY Co., Humboldt, oa. 
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from 60 per cent in 1922 to 66 per cent 





plan. 


in 1923. 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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BA] HEN the Premier Lumber Com- 
pany bought something like two 


million feet of lumber on the upper — 


reaches of the Kinston fork in Ripley 
county, and bought it dirt cheap, be- 
eause it was terribly rough ground, 
with no road to speak of to the Junc- 
tion, fifteen miles below, Jerry Stir- 
‘Jing was one of the first to hit Super- 
intendent Remington for a job—and 
got it. 

Here is how it. came about: The 
‘winter of 17 opened with snow, and 
it kept coming. Any logger will tell 
you that there is no road equal to 
packed snow for logging—a team will 
bring in a thousand-foot log on it as 
easily as a two-hundred-footer on a 
rough, rutty, dirt road. The Premier 
Lumber Company had not made their 
money by missing opportunities, and 
they didn’t miss this one. They put 
on fifty teams and drivers and swarms 
of lumber-jacks, and that is how Jerry 
happened to get his job. He was.a 
cracking good logger and horseman, 
and how he loved the team of big dap- 
pled grays that were assigned to him! 

Perfectly matched they were, only 
the forward, inquisitive set of Rowdy’s 
ears rendered him distinguishable 
from Whang, his team-mate, but Jerry 
could tell them apart as easily as a 
mother can twins. 

Rowdy, the mischievous, lovable 
Togue that he was! Every morning 
when Jerry came into his stall, he 
began probing for the apple which he 
knew the lad had for him, and since 
his nose was too big to go into Jerry's 
pocket, he would twist his strong up- 
per lip into the lad’s armpit untik the 
lad shouted and beat him good- 
naturedly about the ears. A wonderful 
companion was Rowdy, but we can 
not stop here to tell about all of his 
smart pranks. Suffice it to say that 
the team was made up of two as per- 
fect specimens_of horseflesh as ever 
looked thru a collar, and their driver 
was as clean a specimen of. youth as 
ever tightened a line. 

The Premier Lumber Company knew 
‘the splendid sledding could not con- 
tinue forever, and to speed up the 
hauling, and at the same time protect 
the horses from misuse, they hit upon 
a novel plan to accomplish both pur- 
poses. 

Can you imagine Jerry’s wild joy 
(he would almost have given his eyes 
for the team he handled; I honestly 
believe he would have given one) 
when it was announced that the com- 
pany would make a present to the log- 
ger who made the best record, of the 
team he was driving. Wise old Rem- 
ington! Well he knew that no logger 
would kill off his_team to win that 
prize. And when I tell you that there 

“Was not a team on the grourd worth 
a cent less than five hundred dollars, 
you will readily see that the offer 
was tempting. 

Jerry was well up towards the top 
of the list. So were Ted McGuire, 
Red Berry, Jim Southerland and Lew 
Hahn. 

The last on this list was a middle- 
aged fellow of forty-five or there- 
abouts; tallish and hard as nails. An 
eccentric fellow, actually, as Red Ber- 
ry put it, “about half nuts, or mebby 


KING TUT 


By N. Gregory 


more.” He wore a long face, clean 
shaven (about every two or three 
weeks), eyes so deep set you couldn’t 
see what color they were, and a pair 
of the biggest ears that ever adorned 
a human head. 

Those fifty teams poured a steady 
stream of.logs onto the skids at the 
Junction. Came February 14, a St. 
Valentine’s Day Jerry long remem- 
bered, clean-up day—the day the last 
of the logs.came in. 

Lew Hahn was just ahead of Jerry 
as they swung out from the barn in 
the crisp, gray dawn. The snow 
squeaked raspingly under the horses’ 
feet and squealed thinly under the 
steel shod runners. Tying up the lines 
Jerry ran ahead and climbed up be- 
side Lew. - 

“How much you got, Lew?” he in- 
quired. 

“Plenty,” said Lew shortly. 

“Thunder!” exclaimed Jerry, “that’s 
just what I’ve got!” 

Lew blinked his eyes slowly, like a 
frog, and wagged his ears—he actual- 
ly could wiggle them. “Looks like 
we’re about tied,” he said solemnly. 

“Sure does,” said Jerry, grinning 
widely, and he added good-naturedly: 
“You'll have to bring in an even thou- 
sand feet today to beat me.” 

“Blast my sides!” exclaimed Lew, 


“Tt can bring in ’leven hundred if I 
need to.” 

“Better,” said Jerry. “That Rowdy 
horse has already accepted me as per- 
manent driver.” 

Lew shifted a huge cud of tobacco. 
“Hot air, Kid!” he said, “Hot air!” 

Up in the woods loading had become 
difficult and slow. It required hust- 
ling of the tallest sort to load and get 
back to the Junction before night. 
The remaining logs were scattered and 
small, lying in difficult positions. But 
there was one log, a monster syca- 
more twenty feet long, eight feet thru 
at the butt, a whale of a log, lying 
half embedded in earth and snow on 
a steep slope just inside the wood. 
One of the boys had read about the 
recent discovery of the old Egyptian 
king, and had termed it “King Tut.” 
Needless to say, all the drivers had 
given it a wide berth. 

“Well, Lew,” said Jerry, 
reached the logging grounds. 
Tut goes on the skids today.” 

“Crazy as a bat!” said Lew, wag- 
ging his ears again, “as a bald bat,” 
he added. “You’ll kill a horse, mebby 
yourself, too,” the last with satisfac- 
tion. Lew was an old logger and it 
rankled in his breast to have a raw 
youth like Jerry equal him in hauling. 

Jerry enjoyed joshing him. “Why, 


as they 
“King 

















When the log did come out of 


its bed it came with a leap and 


started swiftly. 





Lew,” he said, “that Rowdy horse 
could load it himself!” 

“Crazy as a bat!” repeated Lew, and 
drove on into the wood. 

Jerry drove at once to the big syca- 
more. Its enormous size made snak- 
ing out of the question, and the steep- 
ness of the slope rendered loading 
there equally out of the question, how- 
ever gently the log might be eased on 
the bolsters. 

A hundred yards below the slope 
ended in a flat, densely covered with 
small growth. 

“Nothing to it,” said Jerry, “but to 
roll the old boy down, but how in 
thunder will I start him?” For a long 
time he considered, but cowld think 
of no plan better than the one he had 
conceived the night before, and which 
he had come prepared to carry out: 

Uncoiling a huge, two-inch rope,.a 
hundred feet in length, from the bol- 
sters, he dug out under the log and 
then passed the two ends of the rope 
under and secured them, logger fash- 
ion, on the lower side. Getting his 
lead bars, he hooked on, securing the 
rope so that by a sharp jerk he could 
disengage the team instantly. 

“Now, Rowdy horse,” he said, “this 
is. risky business. And when this log 
starts and I cut you loose, you want 
to step lively! That old boy’ll flat- 
ten us flatter’n asphalt if he catches 
us. Ready, now! Easy!” 

The grays bent powerfully into the 
traces. The give in the rope puzzled 
them and lent a complication to work 
that Jerry had not figured on. When 
the log did come out of its bed, it 
came with a leap and started swiftly. 

It looked so all-fired big feathering 
the snow before it, that Jerry lost 
grip of himself for a moment and 
fumbled with the rope! (At the last 
moment a frantic wrench freed the 
team and the youth struck them sav- 
agely with the lines.) Surprised at 
this unexpected punishment, they 
gave a mad leap and barely into the 
clear as old King Tut boomed past, 
leaving a billowing smother of snow 
in his wake. . 

“Whee-ew!” panted Jerry, mopping 
his face. “But that was close!” 

Down the slope sailed the log, mow- 
ing everything flat until it came to 
the bottom, where it leveled every- 
thing before it for a few rods and 
stopped in the most outrageous snarl 
of brush, saplings and trees imagin- 
able. 

It was past noon before the old 
King creaked up the skids and settled 
with a “chunk!” against the biocks 
and Jerry breathed a huge sigh of re- 
lief. He fed and watered the horses 
and after they had eaten prepared to 
pull out. 

“It’s a big ’un, Rowdy boy,” he said, 
as he gathered up-the lines. “Lean 
up against it” 

The horses settled themselves pow- 
erfully and pulled. Lower and lower 
they settled as they pulled, until a 
hat could scarcely have been thrown 
under their bellies. 

Crack! Ri-ip! Rowdy shot ahead, 
pieces of harness flying in all direc- 
tions. 

“You old son-of-a-gun!” said Jerry, 
ruefully. “You went thru them har- 
ness like paper, but I guess it wasn’t 


(Continued on page 4) 
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O THE youthful readers of Wal- 
1% jaces’ Farmer I would say, if there 
still remain in your community any 
of the early pioneers, cultivate their 
acquaintance, hear from their lips how 
they overcame the many obstacles en- 


countered while securing a home, rear- 
ing a family and gaining a competence 
for old age. 

My family, away back, came to this 
country before there was any United 
States. They carried a long, funny 
Dutch name; in fact, so long that part 
of it was dropped generations ago. 
When Pennsylvania was a.wilderness 
one branch moved to that territory. 
Two boys, while playing in the woods, 
were captured by the Indians—the old- 
er promising to go and live with them 
if they would allow the youngér to re- 
turn home. They did so, and he grew 
to manhood among them, known as 
Chief Blue Jacket. 

It was in Ohio that my grandfather 
received a scant schooling before se- 
riously undertaking the task of aiding 
his father to clear a farm. His live- 
stock holdings first consisted of a colt, 
then a team. As he grew to young 
manhood a clearing of his own was 
his chief ambition, the more so since 
an attractive young woman of the set- 
tlement had taken an interest in his 
career. Altho land was plentiful and 
priced low in dollars and cents, still 
a clearing came high in hours of labor 
and sweat of brow before it was a 
home. , 

But going back to the story: In 
those days there were no livestock 
shipping associations, no railroads to 
do the shipping. It was the custom 
in that locality to gather their sea- 
son’s crop of hogs together and hire 
some capable man to drive them to 
the Ohio river. As the drove proceed- 
ed, others were added un‘il toward the 
end of the drive considerable respon- 
sibility rested upon the man in charge. 
My grandfather, Thomas S., having 
some initiative, secured this position, 
hired his helpers, and carried on the 
business several seasons—sometimes 
at a handsome profit providing too 
many did not escape into the woods. 
Not many miles could be covered in 
a single day, weeks being required to 
complete the drive. Feeding points 
had been established along the route, 
so that patience and watchfulness 
were the chief requisites. 

The admonition, “Go West!” was 
appealing to all spirited young people 
of that day, so Thomas S hitched a 
Morgan team to a covered wagon and, 





accompanied by wife and _ infant 
daughter, headed for Illinois. One 
season was spent there, but a con- 


stant stream of pioneers ever flowing 
west caught and carried him to the 
banks of the Des Moines river, where 
one frame hotel surrounded by a few 
cabins marked the site of our present 
capital. 

My grandfather, with three com- 
panions, were out on a scouting expe- 
dition. A team and carriage carried 
them north thru Story county into 
Hardin and down into Marshall. It 
Was a minor incident as they drove 
into the village of Lafayette (now AI- 
bion) that changed the destinies of 
the S—— family. As they passed 
down the main street they came upon 
a house-raising party. A man by the 
name of Reed, recognizing the team, 
rushed out, saying, “This outfit goes 
no farther tonight; we want to hear 
from the geod folks in Ohio.” So after 
putting up the team, they went with 
him to his residence and visited thru- 
out the evening. (By the way, sixty- 
five years later I purchased this same 
house, and it was here that one mem- 
ber of the fourth generation was 
born.) 

As several other visitors were there, 
my grandfather finally said to a pal, 
“Let's go out to this fine looking farm 


A STORY OF PIONEER DAYS) 


By F. T. Blanchard 
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Boys and girls who are thinking of trying for the prizes in our essay 
contest on pioneer days should be particularly interested in this article. 
There are stories of this kind available in many corn belt families and 


Here is the prize offer as Mr. Wallace presented it in the February 
“To the boy or girl under twelve years df age sending in the best 
story of pioneer days, and the story must be an authentic one and the 
source of the information given, a prize of $25 will be given, $10 for the 
second best, $5 for the third best, $23 for the fourth best, $2 each for the 
fifth and sixth best, and $1 for the seventh best. 
given to the boys and girls over twelve and under eighteen years of age 
for the best stories of pioneer days, and the stories must be of-real pio- 
neer days and of instances that actually occurred.” 


Like prizes will be 








a half mile west and spend the night.” 
So they did, and were quite taken 
with the place upon looking it over 
the next morning. New buildings had 
recently been erected, a young orchard 
set out and fields fenced with split 
rails set in zigzag fashion. Thomas 
S. bantered the judge to sell out. As 
it happened, ‘the judge was land poor, 
owning a thousand acres or more east 
of the village, and a deal was quickly 
struck. The $500 carried in a belt 
about the waist of S—— was turned 
over as first payment, and he returned 
at once to Illinois for his family and 
possessions. 

The roads then followed the ridges, 


crossing the creeks and sloughs wher- 
ever possible. Many a time they had 
to unload or wait to be pulled out by 
some other traveler who was willing 
to double teams and thus get both 
their loads thru. 

The first few years in Iowa for the 
S family brought their reverses 
and their recompenses. Sometimes 
the chinch bugs took the corn, cholera 
the hogs, or horse thieves the horses, 
but not all of these came at once. The 
opening of the war caused agricultural 
prices to soar. Two veterans of the 
Mexican war held land grants, and 
being eager to enlist, sold these to 
the first bidder, which happened to be 























useless. 
had charged. 
with all the terriers hanging on. 


start killing stock. 





FOX TERRIERS AS BEAR HOUNDS 


Fox terriers can not kill bears—but a good pack of wire-haired ter- 


riers can very materially aid a hunter who is after a bear. 
of the 900-pound black bear on the Moqui reservation in Arizona, the pack 
of bear dogs got on the track of the bear in the snow near his latest 
steer-killing operation, and trailed hith to the place where he was making 
a den in which to “hole up” for the winter. 

The den was only partly completed, but the dogs blocked him in and 
held him there for an hour, until the hunters arrived. There were five of 
them—government hunters employed by the biological survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
had come up with the dogs the bear made a dash for liberty. 
and one of the two men engaged in a wild scuffle; the hunter’s gun was 
The other hunter shot the bear only four feet from the man he 
The bear fell without a struggle and rolled down the hill 


Black bears are not molested -by government hunters unless they 
In most states there is a law protecting them ex- 
cept when it is necessary to prevent their destroying valuable cattle. 


In the case 


When oniy two of the hunters 
Bear, dogs 








Thomas S——. The unbroken prairig 
lay to the northeast of the village ang 
about ten miles out land was foung 
that these grants might cover. Rails | 
were hauled from the river timber | 
this level land fenced and broken—thg | 
first crop of wheat covering all ey, | 
penses. 


As labor became more plentiful at 
the close of the war, other projects 
were planned. The herds and flocks 
had increased, demanding more she. 
ter. Oak trees were felled in the 
nearby forest and expert hewers werg 
called in. These men drew their lings 
and then with broadaxes brought forth 
timbers four square and true. 


A barn raising was a gala time for 
all within miles around. The womeg | 
came, taking charge of the huge irog | 
kettles lined along one side of the 
yard. Plentiful and varied must be 
the “eats,” for the reputation of the | 
farmstead was at stake, and, besideg, ~ 
brawny men can maintain their energy 
and strength only by the aid of splen 
did cooks. 


The men were organized in crews, 
each choosing their foreman and com — 
peting with the others. After pinning 
the timbers into bents with woodeh 
pins each crew took one side of the 
building. With the cry of the fore 
men, “Heave! Oh, Heave!” up went — 
the bents, every man straining at a 
pike pole. As they neared their posi- 
tions, pinners ran out on the beams 
ready to drive home the key pins in 
their divisions. Great was the rejoic 
ing among the first crew to complete 
their job. This barn still stands, and 
will be standing when barns of pres 
ent construction are no more, 

Settlers were coming in-more rapid- 
Iy now; building their cabins along 
the streams, where fuel and water 
were plentiful and where the timber 
afforded some shelter from the wind 
storms that swept across the prairie. 
Building material had to be hauled 
long distances, or substitutes used. 
Sometimes canvas was spread over 
the roof and covered with pitch. This 
did very well if the wind did not whip 
it off and leave the family subject 
to the elements. In one case, sticks 
and clay had been used in the build- 
ing of the fireplace chimney. A storm 
caved this in and filled the house so 
fullyof smoke that the family took ref- 
uge outside the house, covered over 
with blankets, while the father se 
cured a neighbor’s team to take them 
to a more comfortable shelter. 

A big drop in prices came about 
this time, similar to the recent slump 
we have suffered. The labor involved 
in growing and harvesting the crop 
had been drawing from four to five 
dollars a day. When the product was 
placed on the market, cost of produc- 
tion could not be realized, so bank- 
ruptcy became quite common. Hogs 
dressed and hauled to river points like 
Muscatine brought but three cents a 
pound. On arriving there one day with 
a load, Thomas S found no market 
whatever; the best he could do was 
to trade for a stock of bankrupt mer- 
chandise. Currency had depreciated 
until it was hardly safe to take the 
fiat money then being circulated. In 
this immediate neighborhood consid- 
erable counterfeit silver was found to 
be in circulation. A sound dollar 
could be put out at a profit, since sil- 
ver was low in value. This dollar 
rang as true as a legal one and was 
only detected by too many of one sil- 
gle year being put out. In tracing 
out the counterfeits an old coal mine 
and the caves abandoned by the Mor- 
mons were found to be their rendez 
vous. The dies discovered were cul- 
ningly patterned by a seventeen-yeal- 
old boy. 
were allowed board free of charge at 
the state prison for several years. 

In an early day, going to mill was 





(Continued on page 3) 






























































































Two at least of the band ~ 
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The April Message 

THE TRIP TO ROOSEVELT DAM 

Last month, I wrote you boys and 
girls a letter from Tucson, Ariz., tell- 
ing you of that country, and I hope you 
enjoyed the letter. I promised also to 
tell you of my trip to Roosevelt dam, 
which I am glad to do. 

In company with Mr. and Mrs. Sears, 
also of Des Moines, we left Tucson by 
automobile at 9:30 in the morning to 
make the trip to Roosevelt, 160 miles 
away. The paved road extends out 
into the country from Tucson about 
eight miles, and it was better than our 
Jowa paved roads as there is no frost 
down there to heave the paving 
and it was smoother. From the 


om He 


derful, and We knew it was the main 
traveled road. Pretty soon we made a 
turn along the side of the mountain; 
then another turn, then another and 
still another, and finally we came near 
the hole we had observed in the moun- 
tain and found it to be a tunnel thru 
the solid rock. We could look- back 
and see our road in four different 
places, and could then realize the 
climb we had made. 

Thru the tunnel we went, over the 
top of the mountain, and down into an- 
other valley. Sometimes we were on 
the edge of.a mountain and could look 
down hundreds of feet to a tiny moun- 
tain stream below. At other times we 
would be on the foothills, and could 
look up the mountains on every side ‘ 
of us. We found the climb to the tun- 
nel on the Superior Highway wonder- 
fully interesting. It showed a marvel- 
ous feat of engineering, building roads 
so good, with the ascent so gradual 
that you could climb to such a height 
without changing from high gear. 

After an hour or more ride, we came 
to the town of Miami, one of the princi- 
pal mining towns, with 8,000 or 10,000 
population, and it looked like one of 
our prosperous Iowa towns, with its 
many automobiles parked along the 
streets on each side. There were movie 





soon dis¢overed that it was indeed 
Roosevelt lake. Soon we were travel- 
ing along the side of the mountain ap- 
proaching Roosevelt lake, winding in 
and out of the canyons, a sheer stone 
wall‘on one side, looking down on the 
other many feet to the waters of Roose- 
velt lake. 

Finally we could see the dam, located 
in a narrow canyon betwixt two moun- 
tains, and it is truly a2 wonderful piece 
of engineering. It is twenty feet wide 
on the top, and we drove right over 
the top, 1,070 feet in length. The dam 
is rounding in front, and slants diag- 
_onally down on the other side. It is 
284 feet high, and 170 feet wide at the 
base, containing many tons of masonry. 
It cost $9,000,000 and is built on the 
Salt river, and it makes a reservoir of 
Roosevelt lake which contains sixty- 
one billion cubic feet of water. Look- 
ing down from the top of the dam you 
can see the water spurting from the 
outlet, the power house, a narrow road 
up the river which saved much money 
in building the dam, even tho it cost 
one million dollars to build the road 
alone. I do not know how many of you 
boys and girls can tell me the size of 
the state of Delaware, but when I tell 
you that the waters of the Roosevelt 
reservoir let loose on the state of Del- 


more than a mile away from the paved 
road, alfalfa fields on either side, cat- 
tle in the fields, good farm houses, all 
made possible by the abundance of 


,water provided by the Roosevelt dam 


and reservoir. 

The story of the Salt River valley, 
however, is a story in itself, and I must 
tell you more about Roosevelt dam and 
lake. The lake is over thirty miles 
long, varying in width from 1,000 feet 
at the dam to three miles in the wid- 
est spot. There are mountains on each 
side of the lake, and you can see many 
trees in the shallow water which tell 
the story that it was once a stony, 
rocky valley, typical of mountainous 
territory. As you look down on the 
dam from the surrounding mountains 
you get a wonderful view of it. It took 
six years to build this dam. It not 
only ‘supplies water for the Salt River 
valley, but likewise supplies power for 
the big mining plants of Globe and 
Miami and for Phoenix, Mesa and other 
cities, which cuts down the irrigation 
cost. Some of the mines pay as much 
as $2,500 per month for power and its 
cost is very low. 

I hope what I have said will give 
you boys and girls a good idea of this 
great irrigation project, but I suggest 
that you look up the story of Roosevelt 
dam and read about it. I know 
you will find it an interesting 





end of the paving we angled over 
the desert, getting closer and 
closer to the mountains on our 
right, which were fifteen miles 
distant when we started, skirt- 
ing the foothills and then an- 
gling on across the desert to the 
first town, Florence, sixty-four 
miles away. 

If my recollection serves me 
aright, there were only three 
houses adjacent to the road, on 
this part of our trip. One of 
these was close to the low 
ground of a small stream, which 
like most Arizona streams, was 
absolutely dry, but there was a 
nice field of alfalfa growing. 
Water was pumped for irrigation 
purposes. Beech trees were 
blossoming in the yard. Occa- 
sionally we would come to a cat- 
tle guard which indicated a 
ranch, altho we passed by only 
one ranch house. The public 
roads go right thru the ranches, 
which are fenced, the caftle 
guards keeping the cattle from 
getting out or strays from com- 
ing in The cattle in Arizona 
are mostly Herefords, and there 
was ample evidence that the Ari- 
zonians value a good sire, by the 
quality of the calves we -would 
see occasionally along the road- 
side. The road was gently roll- 
ing and very~good, graded up 
fairly well with macadam and 
gravel mixed, as in Arizona they don’t 
have to go very far for material. Oc- 
casionally we would meet an automo- 
bile, but it was not like traveling in 
Iowa. There were no cross roads, no 
intersecting traffic. 

Florence was our first stop, where 
we had lunch. Twelve miles out of 
Florence, traveling over much the 
same kind of country, we struck what 
is called the Superior Highway, the 
state road between Phoenix and Globe. 
The first city, the capital of the state, 
will be mentioned again later on, and 
the latter is one of the mining towns 
of which there are many in Arizona. 

The Superior Highway was wonder- 
fully good, the road being not only 
hard but smooth. Skirting the foot- 
hills, sometimes having quite heavy 
grades, we reached the town of Supe- 
rior, which is the first of the mining 
towns along the way. It is located at 
the foot of the mountains, a big mining 
property a short distance away, telling 
of its main industry. Leaving Supe- 


_ Tior, it seemed as if we were going to 


come to the end of our trail in a nar- 
row canyon, there being rugged rocks 
ahead of us hundreds of feet high, 
which blocked the way. We observed 
away up on the mountain a tiny hole. 
One of our party said that must be 
Sunie miner’s hole. The road was won- 


A View of the Wonderful Mountain Road on 


Superior Highway 


theaters, nice looking stores, good 
schools, churches, etc. At the edge of 
the city was one of the big mines, many 
acres being covered by a big hill which 
was made up of refuse brought down 
from the mine several miles away, wa- 
ter carrying it thru a big pipe line. 
We were told that the mining company 
expected to build homes for the miners 
on this hill, and it seemed perfectly 
plausible. It was several hundred feet 
high and covered a very large territory. 
This will give you some idea of the 
magnitude of mining in that region. 
They are mostly copper mines, altho 
there are asphalt, silver and a few gold 
mines in Arizona as well. 

For several miles out of Miami the- 
road was paved. In fact, it was paved 
all the way to the next town of Globe, 
a town similar to Miami, but we 
turned off before reaching Globe, wind- 
ing down along the river and then up 
along the mountainside, in a winding, 
twisting, narrow road, climbing con- 
stantly until we reached a considerable 
height, and from this point of vantage 
we could look over and seé a large body 
of water, many miles away. It looked 
too small for Roosevelt lake, but as we 
traveled down the grade, where it was 
necessary to put the car in a gear 
speed in order to hold it back suffi- 
ciently, we came closer and closer and 








A Partial View of the Roosevelt 
Dam 


aware, would flood the whole state 
with water one foot deep, you can get 
some idea of the tremendous volume of 
water stored up for irrigation pur- 
poses which the Roosevelt dam has 
made possible. 

As you know, the water is used in 
the Salt River valley and it is released 
on schedule, so that farm folks in the 
valley know just when they will get 
water, and how much. It has made a 
valley rich in agricultural resources, 
growing alfalfa, small grains, citrus 
fruits, vegetables, which are sent as 
far east as New York, and has changed 
a comparatively barren stretch of 
country into a veritable paradise of 
vegetation. I have never seen a finer 
irrigated valley than the Salt River 
valley near Phoenix. Before the Roose- 
velt dam was built, it was necessary to 
pump water in order to grow things, 
and that was often an expensive prop- 
osition. The Roosevelt dam has not 
only been a wonderful boon to the city 
of Phoenix, but likewise has built up 
the towns of Mesa and Tempe, which 
you reach before Phoenix. When we 
drove down from Roosevelt dam _ to 
Phoenix over the wonderful Apache 
Trail, we came suddenly out from the 
desert with nothing but cactus, mes- 
quite and other desert vegetation into 
a valley with paved roads, no farm 


one and I hope many of you may 
have an opportunity of visiting 
it in the years to come. You 
would enjoy the change of scene, 
I know. There is a fascination 
about the mountains that capti- 
vates one. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 








A Story of Pioneer Days 
(Continued from nage 2) 

an important occasion in the 
family life, sometimes requiring 
several days. Steamboat Rock 
was our milling point for a few 
years. Early some morning, a 
load of wheat would start north 
along the trail that wound thru 
the woods, crossing the river 
several times to dodge the worst 
hills. If many loads of grist 
were there first, the driver 
would be obliged to stay over 
one or two nights. To run out 
of meal was a calamity,’so large 
bins were built with compart- 
ments for both corn and wheat, 

A number of mills were later 
built along the river, but about 
1875 a blight struck the “wheat 
business and these mills were 
forced to shut down. Just re 
cently the housewife has turned 
from the highly bolted flour and 
is purchasing the winter wheat 
put out as whole wheat flour. 
Perhaps these water-power sites may 
again come into use to generate elec- 
tricity of for manufacturing, when 
decentralization of industries sets in. 

The coming of the railroads makes 
an interesting chapter in Iowa’s his- 
tory. From Rock Island to Iowa City, 
in 1856, was the first construction 
work, but not until 1859 was Marshall 
county stirred. <A line from Clinton 
to Cedar Rapids had been built, the 
state legislature had granted the road 
every alternate section of public land 
on each side clear across the state, so 
that every live town was raising funds 
to carry the road westward. They _ 
went about it a good deal like farmers 
do today, to get their highways grav- 
eled; every one putting down so much 
cash or labor. The contracts stipu- 
lated that forty miles must be laid by 
January 1, 1862, and thirty-five miles 
the next year. Near midnight on the 
last day of December, 1861, the first 
forty miles were finished. G. M. Wood- 
bury, of Marshalltown, was there hold- 
ing a lantern that the track layers 
might see to drive the last spikes, 
With Marshalltown as a_ terminus, 
stage lines were started to Deg 
Moines, Council Bluffs and Fort 
Dodge. The road is-‘now known as the 
Chicago and Northwestern and has a 
double ttack system. J 
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“FOOL STUNTS” FOR SPRING PARTIES 


Spring weather and notably spring 
fever are apt to find us feeling wonder- 
ful except for serious exertion. Even 
our parties feel the need of a tonic. It 
is a good plan to put away guessing 
game and paper diversions until really 
hot days call for them, and substitute 
active stunts that stretch our muscles, 
spread our grin, and tickle our funny- 
bone. ~ 

April fool parties need not be con- 
fined to the first of the month. A 
clown party is good to attend in the 
days when circuses leave their winter 
quarters in the south, and screaming 
posters of “The Greatest Show on 
Earth” appear on wayside barns and 
billboards. 

Lady and gentlemen clowns appear 
dm all sorts of costumes and characters 
at the hall where the celebration is to 
be held. 

Regular white clowns should be made 
up with “clown white,” which comes 
in round tin boxes at from 25 to 30 
cents. A good coat of cold cream should 
be put on first. Then the red or 
black paints—you can get grease paints 
in sticks for a quarter each—mark the 
features. Most clowns get their eccen- 
tric effect by unusual treatment of 
the eyes. Nose putty may be used to 
disguise that feature so that your own 
mother wouldn’t recognize it as the 
one she used to wipe for you. Ordi- 
nary putty will do, but when you get 
warm, it begins to quiver, and pres- 
entiy lengthens and droops embarrass- 
‘ingly. If you can’t get clown white, 
try a paste made of whiting and cold 
<ream, worked smooth. Don’t put it 
on your hands, for this sort of stuff is 
smeary and shows on everything it 
touches. Big white canvas gloves 
make fine hands for clowns. 

Clown wigs may be expensive to buy, 
but they are not hard to make. Usea 
foundation of heavy white muslin, sew- 
ing it into a close-fitting cap by means 
of small darts stitched on the under 
side. Hair then is sewed on as desired, 
usually leaving a bald spot, which is 
left white or colored to match what- 
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your fault. That dad-gummed sled 
must be froze down. Rowdy rolled his 
left eye and cocked his right ear while 
the harness was being repaired. Jerry 
loosened each runner of the sled with 
a bar before pulling on it again. It 
started then, when the horses settled 
themselves, and they went fogging out 
of the thicket, up to the road. 

It was a long, hard drag into town 
with the monster. Only a perfectly 
conditioned team of the best quality 
could have taken that log in. But 
Rowdy and Whang did it, altho they 
were too tired to eat when they did 
get in. 

Jerry was the last one in, and a 
royal welcome he got when the boys 
saw what he had brought. 

“Why, dad-blame!” snorted Red Ber- 
ry. “If he ain’t brought in old King 
Tut! Hooray!” 

“Biggest load ever brought into 
these skids,” said Teddy McGuire. 
“Don’t believe there’s another team 
on the works could have brought the 
old King in.” 

Lew Allegree sneered. “I'll bet 
you fifty dollars I could load it with 
either one of my pair.” 

“Call you!” snapped Red Berry, div- 
ing for his pocketbook. “Put up or 
shut up” 

Lew shut up. 

That night an unexpected situation 
developed at the meeting in the bunk- 
house. When the loads were footed, 
it was found that Jerry and Lew were 
really tied for first place. 

Superintendent Remington arose 
somewhat embarrassed. I hadn’t fig- 
ured on this,” said he, “I hardly know 


ever complexion is chosen. The hair 
may be “beard wool” from a theatri- 
cal supply house, the stuffing of “rats” 
from the 10-cent store, or twine rav- 
eled out and dyed. Fringes cut from 
bright paper muslin or cambric make 
a novel effect if it isn’t overdone. Any 
kind of old clothes will costume most 
of the clowns, variety being a strong 
point, of course. 

Mock side-shows make.a good deco 
ration and amusement for odd mo 
ments. The “thinnest woman in the 
world” may be cut out of a piece of 
maline and suspended behind curtains 
between which the guests peep. The 
“fighting friars’ may turn out to be 
small toy roosters posed for combat. 
“Seven nameless kings” prove to be 
only “kings” on a checkerboa u. Ex- 
amples of “heredity” are found to be 
two little dolls conspicuous for hair- 
red-ity, and so on. 

Popcorn, balls, red lemonade, all-day 
suckers, ice cream and hokey-pokey are 
served at a booth from time to time as 
refreshments to cheer the clowns. 

No doubt there will be plenty of en- 
tertainment ih the way of original 
tricks, but a couple of host clowns can 
keep things lively by exhibiting stunts 
for the guests to try. Some of those 
which always prove successful will 
serve as a starter: 

The Chinese get-up is good. Two 
clowns sit down flat on the floor, back 
to back, with arms locked, elbow 
hooked thru elbow. Without releasing 
this hold, they try to rise to their feet. 

Another stunt that requires some 
agility is that of holding a bean bag or 
ball between the ankles, then with a 
sharp jump and kick backward, throw 
the object up and over the head. 

Another one scarcely less easy is to 
place a bean bag on the back foot, with 
the other foot directly ahead of it. 
Lift the forward foot, hopping on the 
rear one, and kick the bean bag for- 
ward. Line up the contestants and let 
them compete for the distance of the 
bag’s advance, after they become pro 
ficient. 


a. 


Greek writing is more intellectual, 
and gives those who can’t use their 
heels a chance to excel with their 
heads. For this, a player who has 
knowledge of the game, leaves the 
room, while the leader and other play- 
ers decide upon the name of some ob- 
ject in the room for the absent player 
to guess. Then he returns. 

The leader taps on the floor myste- 
riously with a stick, talking in ordi- 
nary fashion to the people or guesser. 
Suddenly the guesser calls out correct- 
ly the name of the object decided upon. 

The solution of the mystery is this: 

The leader utters a sentence begin- 
ning with the first consonant of the 
word chosen, meanwhile scrawling 
imaginary characters on the floor with 
the stick. If a vowel follows, he taps 
on the floor once for “a,” twice for “e,” 
thrice for “i,” four times for “o,” and 
five times for 
calls for a sentence. 

For instance, the word 
might be indicated thus: 

Leader—Put your attention, ladies 
and gentlemen, on my movements. 
(Tap, tap, tap, pause, tap.) Notice 
also the concentration of this brilliant 
young man. (Tap, tap, tap, tap.) 

Guesser—Piano! 

The Guests—Now, how did he get 
hold of it? Hey, do that again, you! 

The snake walk, which I have de- 
scribed in a former article, makes a 
fine sort of race for clowns. You re- 
member it? Swing q@eur right foot 
back and around the left, planting it 
as far ahead of the left as your anat- 
omy will permit; then swing the left 
back. and around the right. At first 
you will seem td advance backward, 
but soon you will get onto the twisting 
swing of the one leg back and around 
the other, so that each painful step will 
carry you nearer the goal ahead. Some 
become very expert at it, tho it is not 
recommended for speed. 

Line up a company of “wooden sol- 
diers,” bid them fold their arms stif- 
fly, then lie down on their backs and 
get up to standing position again with- 


“piano” 


Rie TOT 


(Continued from Page !) 


how you will fix it unless you split 
the award and take a horse apiece.” 

Up jumped Red Berry. “Mr. Rem- 
ington,” he said, “this ain’t exactly my 
put in, but I know the boys want to 
see the best man win, and everybody 
knows the kid here has got Lew 
skinned forty ways in loggin’. Lew 
has skinned the logs all winter and 
took the easy loads. Everybody knows 
that. He’s made his brag, time and 
again, that he can pull more than Jer- 
ry. Let’s let them see who can move 
the biggest load in the morning, and 
the winner wins the team.” ° 

Everybody was on his feet, shout- 
ing his approval. Jerry made a late 
trip to bed down his horses and found 
them contentedly munching their oats. 
No one got to bed until a late hour, 
and as a consequence arose later than 
usual. Next morning as Jerry stepped 
out of. the bunk house, Lew Hahn 
stepped in, setfing a heavy, six-foot 
crow-bar down by the door as he 
went in. 

“Fed yet?” asked Jerry. 

Lew shook his head and passed into 
the house. 

At the barn a great shock awaited 
Jerry. Rowdy was down’ Stone dead, 
but not yet stiff. 

The lad leaned against the wall, 
weak as water. Rowdy, Rowdy, the 
best, strongest, brightest of the whole 
bunch! 

“Dead as a door-nail!” mumbled 
Jerry dully. - 

Recovering himself, he looked for 
signs of the struggle a horse usually 
makes before dying. Beyond a single 
swipe of his left forefoot, evidenced 


by the disturbed straw, the horse had 
not made a movement. 

Quietly Jerry went to the house and 
awoke the veterinarian, who, return- 
ing with him, felt all over the dead 
horse; then taking a knife, slit the 
skin over the back and laid bare the 
loins. 

“Look!” he said, pointing. 

Jerry saw the flesh there perfectly 
black. 

“That horse,” said the veterinarian, 
decisively, “has been killed! And it 
was a dirty, low-down trick!” 

“Do—you—reckon?” said Jerry slow- 
ly. “Do you reckon?” 

“Yes!” said the doctor. “Yes!” The 
man who did that probably intended 
to disable him only. A light blow with 
a bar would stiffen him up for a week 
or two and render him useless for 
pulling. But this fellow hit too hard.” 

Then Jerry understood, and a -wild 
rage swept over him. “If he had hit 
me,” he said, thickly, “it wouldn’t have 
been so bad! But to kill a defenseless 
animal! Especially Rowdy ¥ 

He choked, whirled and stumbled 
out thru the stable door. Just. out- 
side he met Lew Hahn. Straight up 
to him Jerry walked, an ugly light in 
his eyes. He seized the man fiercely 
by the collar and looked square into 
his shrinking eyes. 

“Lew Hahn,” he said, a deadly quiet 
in his voice, “did you kill that horse? 
Did you? Did you?” 

“No, no,” said Lew; but you could 
see he lied. He knew Jerry knew he 
lied. “Jerry, I—I didn’t intend to! I 
didn’t, honest to God!” 

Jerry was a husky lad, and he put 





os 


“u.” Each consonant - 






out using their hands oy elbows. jf 
some prove to be expert at it, race them 
against each other for time, seeing hoy 


many times the winner can get up ang 


down in one minute. 


A similar drill is to line your play. | 
ers up with toes on a chalk line, ang | 


require them to kneel (not squat) ang 
to stand up again without making ugg 
of their hands or moving their feet 
from position. Of course, the heels 
have to rise off the floor in kneeling, 
but the toes must not be shifted. 


Have your clowns face the wall, at a — 


distance of about three feet, then leap 
forward, with palms flat against the 
wall. At a signal, they endeavor tg 
spring back to position by pushing 
with the palms. 
stand farther back from the wall than 
short ones. The trick may be varied 
by having them rest ‘their thumbs 
against the wall and push with them, 
instead. ; 

As favors, distribute rubber balloons 
to be blown up, and small horns, whis- 
tles, and other such things supposed to 
be the delight of the merry men of the 
sawdust ring. This will mean a noisy 
finish to the evening, but it is human 
nature to enjoy good wholesome noise, 
and who ever heard of clowns operat: 
ing in gum-shoes and mufflers?—Nellie 
Ballou. 





Pioneering in New England 

In an early issue of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Section, we are beginning a se- 
ries of stories by Leon W. Dean, whose 
work has appeared frequently in these 
pages in the last two years. Mr. Dean 
takes a Vermont family, from the time 
of emigration from Massachusetts be 
fore the Revolution, and shows, thru 
the adventures of the boys of*the fam- 


‘ily, something of the life of each pe 


riod. Mr. Dean, as all our readers 
know, writes first class yarns. 
series, we like the way he shows the 
flow of time by the different conflicts 
and adventures that come to the boys 
of different generations. 


everything he had into the blow he 
swung into Lew’s face, squarely be- 
tween the eyes. The fellow went down 
like an ox under the sledge. Jerry 
jumped for him. 

*‘Tll stamp your lights “out!” he 


rasped. “Tell the truth, you dog- 
gonned hound!” 
“TI will! I did! I will!” howled 


Lew. Then the doctor caught Jer- 
ry’s arm. 

“Calm down, lad,” he said. “Calm 
cown.” Then the Superintendent came 
out and heard the whole thing and ex- 
amined the horse. i 

“Jerry,” he said, facing the lad fair- 
ly. “I know just how you feel about 
this. I once drove a pair I thought 
as much of as you did this pair. But 
we'll take care of Hahn and you cal 
pick any horse in the stable instead 
of Rowdy. Any horse.” 


It was a pull for Jerry. He went 


about in a dejected manner for some — 


days, until Red Berry finally cornered 
him. 

“Why, looky here, Jerry,” he said 
plaintively, ‘“dad-blame it! That 


Rowdy horse had just brought in the @ 


biggest load ever brought into this 
junction, and you'll remember him 
twice as well as if he’d lived to get 
old and balky! Dad-blame it, that’s 
logic, ain’t it?” 

Jerry couldn’t keep down a grit. 
“Logics right, Red,” he said. “I’m ge 


ing to pick that Smiler horse of yours | 
How’s that for | 


to take his place. 
logic?” 

“First rate!” said Red, heartily. 
“Welcome,” he said, waving his hand 
grandly. “Logic’s logic!” 


Tall clowns must 


In this. 
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HEARTS 
se HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
nd Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer wili not be published, Address all inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 
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How to Clean a Room 


Cleaning a room according to @ defi- 























' pite plan will save labor because the 
' gifferent steps in the process will not 


need to be repeated. When rooms 
near together are to be cleaned on the 
same day, it is often easiest to get all 
of them ready, then clean them all, 
and finally put them all in order. 
Sweeping and dusting should be 
made as dustless as possible, for the 
object is to remove dust, not to scat- 


ter it, the United States Department of 
Agriculture points out. 

Small pictures and bric-a-brac should 
be dusted and removed from the room 
or placed in a pile and covered. 

Draperies and portieres should he 
taken down or pinned up. 

Furniture, mirrors and _ pictures 
ghould be dusted and covered with 
cloths. 

Radiators or registers should be 
cleaned. Each register should be lift- 
ed out, placed on a newspaper, and 
dusted thoroly with a brush afd an 
giled cloth. The hot air pipe should be 
brushed and the screen cleaned. The 
opening should be covered with news- 
paper and the register placed over it 
to prevent dust from tropping down. 

The grate, the stove, or the fireplace 
should be cleaned. 

The walls and ceiling and the base- 
boards should be brushed and dusted. 

The floor and floor coverings should 
be cleaned according to the kind. 

While the dust is settling, .spots 
should be removed from the woodwork 
and the windows washed if necessary. 

The covers may then be removed 


from pictures and furniture, and 
should be shaken out of doors if pos- 
sible. 


Then the room and furniture should 
be dusted thoroly, beginning at the top 
of the room and working down. ° 





A Storeroom Invoice 


It seems in the springtime that one 
will never forget the storing place of 
winter clothes, but by the time garden- 
ing, canning, haying, harvesting and 
threshing are over, the chances are 
that a sudden call for stored articles 
will require a. good deal of mental 
searching unless an invoice or record 
of the garment and its location are 
made in the spring. 

One mother uses the colored card 
system. The boxes with the children’s 
clothes are tagged with yellow; her 
box is blue; her fusband’s, red. In 
addition she keeps a little book on the 
top shelf of her closet wherein is re- 
corded all the storage boxes with con- 
tents, and on the top of each box is a 
duplicate list. 





These Women Will Know—. F. 
W. C. Biennial, June 2-14, 
Los Angeles 


Mrs. Charles E. Hutchinson, of Glen- 
dale, chairman of the bureau of infor- 
Mation for the biennial convention of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, has a committee that has been 
preparing for service by the most rigid 
training. For many weeks Mrs. Hutch- 
inson has conducted a “school” at 
which her committeewomen earnestly 
Study facts and figures about Los An- 
Zeles, California and the United States 
in general. With guidebooks, maps 
and street car time tables before them 
they pass hours in acquiring answers 








Mattresses May Look Alike 





But They Vary in Service 


Frankly, appearance and shapeliness, 
wear and durability and a long life of 
comfort are the essentials of service of a 


really good mattress. 


Such a mattress must be well-tailored, 
scientifically clean and contain only high 


grade cotton stock. 


For this reason two mattresses may 
look alike yet offer widely different 


values. 


It is hard to give expert judgment on 
a mattress unless you know how it has 
But your dealer will tell 
you that you can buy the SQUARE 
BRAND better mattresses in full faith. 
They will give you long service and 


been made. 


comfort. 


If you have the time now, why not 
write for our literature on mattresses? 
It will help you to decide when you buy 


next time. 


Chittenden & Eastman Company 


Bururncton, Iowa 


Manufacturers of Mattresses and Upholstery 


Souare 





Better Mattresses 


Send for Free Booklet 
“Sound, Restful Slumber” 




















Mattresses 
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to every possible question that a visit- 
ing club woman is likely to ask. The 
subjects included jn the information 
course comprise history, geography, 
climate, population, landmarks and all 
that pertains to the west. Memory 
tests are given so that when anyone 
applies at the stations in the Biltmore 
hotel and the Philharmonig auditorium 
there will be no danger’ of “Don’t 
know” answers to inquiries. At every 
session of the convention two members 
will be present to listen for notices 
that must be added to the stock of 
knowledge purveyed from the informa- 
tion booths. 





Danger in Celluloid Combs 


“Please tell your readers about a 
terrible accident which happened here 
last week,” a friend writes. “A girl 
friend sat one evening reading and 
drying a water wave which she had 
put in her hair with several celluloid 
combs. There was no open fire in the 
room, only an electric heater, but the 
combs exploded, covering her head 
with liquid fire, burning the hair from 
her head, burning her neck, shoulders, 
arms and hands terribly. 

“Because of the growing use of the 
celluloid combs by women, and the 
ghastliness of the accident, an account 
was broadcasted from an Iowa station 
by radio. In very short time letters 
were received by this young lady, one 
from New Jersey and one from Cali- 
fornia from women who had suffered 
similar accidents. Both wrote encour- 
agingly to the effect that their hair 





had come in and they were not perma- 
nently searred.” 

The common use of celluloid combs 
near lamps and open fires has been 
noted before. That heat will cause the 
combs to explode has not been so well 
known. It would seem that the cellu- 
loid comb is better out of the way al- 
together. 





Housecleaning Made Easier 


Keep dirt out of the house by clean- 
ing the walks, steps, porches and sills 
regularly and often, by screening win- 
dows and doors near the ground, and 
by insisting on having muddy shoes 
and coats cleaned or left outside, says 
the above bulletin by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Lessen the number of dust-collecting 
places, such as unnecessary cupboards, 
grooved and carved woodwork, floors 
with cracks, rough-finished walls, elab- 
orately carved and upholstered furni- 
ture, superfluous draperies and bric-a- 
brac. 

Remove dirt frequently and system- 
atically. This keeps the house and 
furnishings in better condition and 
makes the need of heavy cleaning less 
frequent. 

Clean by taking the dirt away, not 
by scattering it to settle again else- 
where. 

Do heavy cleaning a little at a time 
to avoid the hard work and discom- 
forts of the old-fashioned spring and 
fali housecleaning. 

Have a supply of good cleaning tools 
such as your work calls for and keep 





them in good order in a convenient 
place. 

Use water and cleaning agents spar- 
ingly because they may spoil finishes 
and weaken glue, paste or cement. 

Be on the lookout for troublesome 
insects and animals and take prompt 
measures to get rid of them if they 
appear. 

Make all the family help by leaving 
things where they belong and in good 
condition. 

The bulletin from which the rules 
were taken tells how to choose and 
care for-one’s cleaning tools and mate- 
rials; how best to treat paint, varnish, 
wax and other finishes, and how to 
guard against household pests. An- 
other, that will prove useful at this 
time, is one on floors and floor cover- 
ings. It tells the advantages and dis- 
advantages of different kinds of floors 
and floor coverings for the various 
parts of the house, and how best to 
care for them. Both “Housecleaning 
Made Easier” and “Floors and Floor 
Coverings” will be sent free to any one 
who writes and requests them from 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 





Calendar of “Weeks” for May 


National Music Week—May 4 to 10, 
Better Homes Week—May 11 to 18, 
Mother’s Day—May 11. 
Memorial Day—May 39. 








“Mummy, is it lunch time-yet?” 
“Ne. darling, not for another hour.” 
“Well, then, my tummy must be fast.” 
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Quality Kitchen Ranges 
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Every type, style and price for every fuel 
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Barns 400 parts of 
air to only one part 
of kerosene oil. 


Country Housewives Now 
Enjoy City Conveniences 
=with the Alcazar Kerosene Gas Cook Stove 


Cooks even better, operates as easily, is controlled as perfectly 
as the city gas range—burns a large proportion of air with 
the kerosene oil, making real fuel economy. 


Since this efficient model has been produced, every country 
housewife can enjoy at much lower cost the same cooking con- 


veniences.as city women. 


There is an Alcazar range for every kitchen—for every cook- 
ing need—from the big Duplex-Alcazar, burning wood or 
coal and kerosene oil, singly or together, to the latest types of 


coal and wood ranges. 


. See the Alcazar dealer in your town before you buy your 


fange—or write direct to us. 


Alcazar Range & Heater Co. 


425 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
QVERNADNAACANUESOULENUELAUUGAOELOOLOUOEAEOALONSEOUUELLEONOAgUOOEOEEOEEAUOFTOPOEOEGUOEOEGTOLATECOAGLOEOOUTOORAORONEEIOOOCEETOREERAONAUSUEEOOEGALTTLEEE 





SAVE ON OIL 


$ 32 OR MORE 
: au -) 4-05) -107, 


Lowest prices on best 


Sie. Pein Oil, Grease, 
aint, etc. Buy 
yaa at big discounts. 


Satisfaction absolutely 
gueranteed. 


Get Our Prices 


Send at once for our re- 
markable list of prices on 
farm riecessities. We are 
] saving money for thousands. 

.. Why not let us save for you 
We Pay the Freight 

Write today for dis- 
count sheet. Buy the 
right goods at the right 
prices. 


Nebraska Farmers 
Co-Operative Oi! Co. 



















794 Douglas 
Omaha, Neb. 
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BLANKETS-AUTO ROBES 


Why sell your wool and 
hi buy inferior goods at 


prices? Ship to 
ee toe knit YARNS 
‘Ou. ve and get genuine 
SOCKS 


ro eslll’ pricks Woie for FREE 

ices. 
Sample Folder today. QUILT 
MERRILL WOOLEN MILLS CO. | p477/NG 



























D/RECT FROM MILLTO YOU 
Write today’ for free 
instruction book and 


PATENTS fy 


Send sketch or model for personal opinion. 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, aRetistered Patent 
Leowyer, 1493 Rat Savin, Com’! Bank Bidg., 
directacross st. dee Washington, D.C. 





FOUR met 


Two “0 parlor 
brooms, one 


kitchen broom and 
one heavy garage or 
i jbarn broom. These 

——I brooms ordinarily sell 
through stores at $4.15. Our price, de- 
livered at your door, $2.50—the best 
household value ever offered straight 
from our big factory. 

A Years Supply of Brooms 
Direct From Factory 
Made from the country’s finest broom 
straw yield, All stock hand sorted and 

selected. 
Sold on absolute satisfaction or money 
back basis. 
Reference:—Commercial Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Lomax, Illinois. 
Oaly one set to a family—send check 
or money order today. $2.50 brings 
these four fine brooms to your home— 
we pay the postage. 

Coens BROOM =<. co. 





















Please mention this paper when writing. 








Iceless Refrigerator 
oy food es and sweet without ice 











— lasts a life 
tien, Lowers inte well, 
special excavation. Easily and uickly 
installed. Costs less than 8 ice 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


- HENRY WALLACE 
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sionally be made ry by additi 
the quarterly reviews. 











Except when announcement {s-~made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoof 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
o *Ges by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. é 
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The Assyrian Exile of Israel 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 4, 1924. II Kings, chap- 
ters 11-16. Printed, II Kings, 17:9-18.) 


“And the children of Israel did se- 
cretly things which were not right 
against Jehovah their God: and they 
built them high places in all their 
cities, from the tower of the watch- 
men to the fortified city: (10) and 
they set them up pillars and Asherim 
upon every high hill, and under every 
green tree; (11) and there they burnt 
incense in all the high places, as did 
the nations whom Jehovah carried 
away before them; and they wrought 
wicked things to provoke Jehovah to 
anger; (12) and they served idols, 
whereof Jehovah had said unto them, 
Ye shall not do this thing. (13) Yet 
Jehovah testified unto Israel, and unto 
Judah, by every prophet, and every 
seer, saying, Turn ye from your evil 
Ways, and keep my commandments 
and my statutes, according to all the 
law which I commanded your fathers, 
and which I sent to you by my 
servants the prophets. (14) Notwith- 
standing they would not hear, but 
hardened their neck, like to the neck 
of their fathers, who believed not in 
Jehovah their God. (15) And they re- 
jected his statutes, and his covenant 
that he made with their fathers, and 
his testimonies which he testified unto 
them; and they followed vanity, and 
became vain, and went after the na- 
tions that were round about them, con- 
cerning whom Jehovah had charged 
them that they should not do like 
them. (16) And they forsook all the 
commandments of Jehovah their God, 
and made them molten images, even 
two calves, and made an Asherah, and 
worshiped all the host of heaven, and 
served Baal. (17) And they caused 
their sons and their daughters to pass 
thru the fire, and used divination and 
enchantments, and sold themselves to 
do that which was evil in the sight of 
Jehovah, to provoke him to anger. (18) 
Therefore Jehovah was very angry 
with Israel, and removed them out of 
his sight: there was none left but the 
tribe of Judah only.” 





Jeroboam II was the last real king of 
Israel. During his reign the kingdom 
was outwardly exceedingly prosperous 
and at the $ame time exceedingly cor- 
rupt morally. You will read a little 


of the details of the moral condition in ~ 


Tl Kings. You will, however, find a 
full description in the contemporary 
prophets, Amos, Joel, Micah, Hosea, 
and therefrom learn the real reason of 
the sudden downfall of a nation appar- 
ently in the height of its material 
prosperity. He was followed by Zech- 
ariah, who reigned but six months, and 
was then slain by an obscure adven- 
turer named Shallum, the son of Ja- 
besh. Shallum reigned but a month, 
and was in turn slain by Menahem, 
apparently-an adventurer from the 
east side of the Jordan. Menahem 
reigned ten years. When he was 
threatened with the invasion of the 
king of Assyria, he abjectly yielded, 
paid the Assyrian one thousand talents 
of silver, collected from the men who 
owned property, to the extent of fifty 
shekels apiece. He was followed by 
Pekahiah, his son, who, at the close of 
a two years’ reign was slain by Pekah 
the son of Remaliah, one of his army 
officers, who, with fifty Gileadites or 
men from east of the Jordan, broke 
into his palace and slew him. Pekah 
reigned for twenty years, and followed 














in the ways of Jeroboam the son of 
Nebat, who made Israel to sin. This 
Pekah entered into alliance with Reziy 
king of Damascus for a war against 
Israel. As told in a previous chapter, 
Ahaz king of Judah stripped the tem. 
ple of its treasures and engaged the 
king of Assyria to engage in war with 
the alliance. This was precisely jp 
line with the ambitions of the Assyp. 
ian, who regarded the capture of Pa}. 
estine and Philistia as preparatory to 
their war against Egypt, these two 
(Egypt and Assyria) being the great 
dynasties of that day. The result wag 
that both Damascus and a large por. 
tion of the ten tribes were carried cap- 
tive, particularly the northern por. 
tions, Galilée and Napthali. Shortly 
after this Hoshea the son of Elah ep. 
tered with others into a conspiracy 
against Pekah, slew him and reigned 
in his stead. He followed the example 
of the kings of Israel, continued for a 
time to pay his tribute to Assyria, but 
secretly endeavored to form an alli 
ance with Egypt. When this alliance 
was formed he failed to pay tribute, 
and the result was that Assyria ip 
some way obtained possession of his 
person and put him in prison, and 
after sweeping over the entire country 
besieged Samaria for three years, 
With the fall of Samaria, the capital, 
the kingdom of the ten tribes disap 
peared. 


The policy of the kings, both of Ju- 
dah and Israel, like that of the mere 
politician generally, was to ally them- 
selves with one or the other of these 
two great rival nations of the world 
between which they were situated, do- 
ing this solely from motives of expe 
diency and without reference to any 
principle involved. The policy of the 
prophets was to keep out of these 
quarrels, to avoid their principles, 
their maxims and their worship, to re 
main loyal to Jehovah and trust in 
Him. 

The last part of the printed text 
gives in detail the causes which led to 
the decline and fall of the kingdom 
founded by Jeroboam I. It will be no- 
ticed that the causes assigned for the 
decline and fall of the nation are in no 
sense material. It-is Det said that the 
land of Palestine was worn out. As@ 
matter of fact, the ten tribes occupied 
by far the larger and richer portion of 
the country. Notwithstanding all its 
ages of abuse, it sustained in the time 
of Christ a vast population. Judea was 
a hilly, rocky, and comparatively bar- 
ren country; and yet the kingdom of 
Judah lasted for one hundred and for 
ty-five years after the richer and far 


more fertile country had been carried” 


into captivity. The reason assigned is 
that the children of Israel, the te® 


tribes, had forsaken Jehovah their God, 


who brought them out from under the 
hand of Pharaoh king of Egypt, had 
worshiped other gods and walked afte 
the ways of the heathen whom the 
Lord cast out of the land for theif 
wickedness. In adopting the worship 
and the customs of the heathen they 
had developed divers forms of wick- 
edness, which led to' the entire corrup 
tion of the national life at its very 
sources. 

The natural connection between lack 
of true religion and wickedness that 
destroys the national life is not always 
obvious to the casual reader, and the 
more so if with him religion is a mat 
ter of form, or if he naturally thinks 
more of names than of realities. The 
foundation of national ruin was laid by 
Jeroboam I, who for political reasons 
was averse to allowing the people of 


the ten tribes to go up to Jerusalem | 
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, worship. He, therefore, proposed 


‘o establish sanctuaries in Bethel and 


jp Dan, in the extreme north and the 
extreme south of the kingdom, and 
worship the true God under the form 


“gf the calf, with which the people had 


peen familiar in Egypt, and which in 


| gli these years they had not altogether 


forgotten. The worship of Jehovah 
thru images of any sort, which was 
arictly forbidden, led the people to 
gradually lose sight of Jehovah him- 


self and the principles of righteousness 
| with which His worship was closely 


jdentified; and led to the substitution 


‘of the worship of the sun under the 


name of Baal and of the moon under 
the name of Astarte, the sun being re- 
garded as the great source of power, 


| gnd the moon worship being Closely 


jdentified with licentiousness. In, oth- 


|e words, force and lust became the 
'jdeals of the nation instead of right- 
' gousness, right-doing and just govern- 


ment. In the two hundred years that 
elapsed, this worship of force and pow- 
er, the idea that might makes right 
and that passion should have full sway, 
prought forth its full harvest, and 
gave an object lesson to the world that 
during the three thousand years that 
have intervened they haye been slow 
to heed. 

Whenever men lose their ideal of 
justice and righteousness, for which 
they are indebted to the invisible and 
eternal Jehovah, they necessarily be- 
gin to degenerate in morals and in life. 
The street car can not move without 
continuous connection thru the trolley 
with the overhead wires, nor can man 
maintain himself on moral, right lines 
without receiving his ideas and inspi- 
ration direct from the Almighty. It is 
for this reason that.in all civilized na- 
tions courts of justice administer 
oaths, the intended effect of the oath 
being to compel the man to realize, at 
least for the time being, that he is re- 
sponsible to the Supreme Ruler of the 
universe, who will punish invariably 


‘the man who tells the falsehood. 


The natural result of this forgetful- 
ness of JehOvah was oppression, rob- 
bery, violence, gluttony and debauch- 
ery. When men lose their sense of 
responsibility to the Supreme Being 
and ignore His existence, they lose 
both self-restraint and the sense of 
responsibility to the Higher Power, 
and naturally gravitate downward; 
and when men lose sight of their obli- 
gations to the Supreme One, they lose 
sight in a comparatively short time of 
their obligations to each other; and 
the result is national corruption, which 
leads to national destruction. 

The ten tribes have passed out of 
existence. No man can tell where 
their descendants are to be found on 
the face of the earth, beyond the 
minute fragments that may have been 
absorbed into the tribe of Judah, and 
Which is now represented by the Jew- 
ish people scattered over all lands. It 
Was the one tribe that held itself true 
to the worship of Jehovah, that has 
been able to survive thru all the cen- 
turies, and is now fast becoming the 


' financial ruler of the civilized world, 


While the ten tribes who departed from 
the worship of Jehovah have become 
entirely lost. 

~ There is a lesson in all this that 
should be deeply pondered by the peo- 
ple of America. The strength of the 
Ration today lies not in its army or 
havy, not in its great cities nor in its 
Tesources, vast as they are, but in the 
integrity of the common people, best 
Tepresented in the country  school- 
house and the country church. 





UNCOOKED ORANGE ICING 


On egg white beaten stiff, grated rind 
of one small orange, one tablespoon of 
orange juice, one and three-fourths cups 
of sugar, a pinch of salt, one-half tea- 
Spoon of lemon juice, one tablespoon of 
cold water. Add the water to the egg 
White and beat until: stiff. Gradually add 
all the sugar, beating with a spoon. Then 
add the grated orange rind, the orange 
and lemon juice and the remainder of 
the sugar, and beat all smooth. This 
icing dresses up a plain white cake. Cut 

_Squares and iced all over, it makes 
@ainty tea cakes. 





Color and Personality 


Persons should choose colors for f[ 


their rooms and their homes to suit 
their own types. It is just as neces- 


sary that one should appear well in 
her home as.a background, as to se- 
lect costumes that are of the appro- 
priate colors. The house should be 
the frame of the family picture of the 
home life. The frame must always be 
kept subordinate to the picture, and 
colors chosen to enhance the beauty 
of the picture. The same is true of 
the home picture. The home-maker 
must know her type and the general 
type of her family and choose the 
right colors for them. If she knows 
which colors she wears well, she will 
find if she introduces some notes of 
them into her rooms, she will appear 
well in her home as a background. 
The same rules should be observed for 
each member of the family. 
Repetition ‘of a color intensifies it- 
self. The best color note in hair, eyes, 
skin or lips should be repeated to 
bring out the full beauty. 
Contrasting colors used together in- 
tensify one another. Sallow skin ap- 
pears more sallow against blue pur- 
ple. Brilliant skin is made more color- 
ful against green or blue-green. Brown 
hair shows its yellow lights against 
navy blue. Blonde hair appears more 
golden against purple or purple-blue. 
Red hair appears more red against 
green or blue-green. More yellow with 
purple and more brown with blue. 
The bionde adds more character to 


| her weak coloring by a touch of black 








or dark, strong color in background. 
Since the restfulness of a room de- 
pends very largely upon its color, 
great care should be taken to choose 
a scheme of colors harmonious with 
one another and appropriate to the 
exposure, lighting, size and purpose 
to which each room is devoted, as 
well as the personality of the occu- 
pants. A color scheme may be com- 
pleted by use of pottery, flowers, pic- 
tures, etc. Rooms opening into one 
another should be of very little con- 
trast. Color combinations are inter- 
esting or uninteresting, agreeable or 
disagreeable—we must strive to know 
them better and use them more ef- 
fectively.—Iowa State College. 





There’s no 
food so good for out- 
door folks as crispy 
crunchy golden 
corn flakes made 
the KeHogg way. 





All the corn raised on 
one 485-acre farm in a 
year would only keep 
the Kellogg kitchens 
running one day. 
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CORN FLAKES 


Oven-fresh always 


Inner-sealed waxtite wrapper keeps 
Kellogg’s as fresh and crisp after open- 
ing as before—exclusive Kellogg feature. 
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A GOOD INVESTME 


TEwI!s LveE- 


Five cans, grease and water added according 
to directions on label, make 100 eight-ounce 
bars of pure soap— turns 75 cents into $7.50 


Send postal for our 56 page illustrated book containing 
34 soap recipes and directions for using LEWIS’ LYE 
to great advantage on the farm and in the home. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturing -Packing -‘Distributing LYE - Since 1856 












Soap Maker Supreme 
for Fifty Years 











Dept. I. PHILADELPHIA,PA. 
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Fashion Department 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 








No. 2037—The Indoor Frock—The whole 
family will benefit if you're wearing this 
attractive indoor dress, for you will feel 
go cheery in the knowledge that you look 
your best at little cost and no sacrifice of 
comfort, that every member must perforce 
Catch the contagion of good-will. In the 
medium size, this design, tke patterns for 
which cut in sizes 34, 36, 38. 40. 42 and 44 
finches bust measure, takes 2 yards of 36- 
inch material with 1% yards of 36-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 1929—A pretty style that’s very easy 
to make. It is cut entirely in one piece, 
as the diagram shows. It would be at- 
tractive made in a soft printed silk, satin 
or faney cotton print. Cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38. 40 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards of 
36-inch material with % yard 16-inch con- 
trasting. 3 yards of ribbon and 2% yards 
of edging. 

No. 1681—The most important thing in 
a little boy’s life is play. and so one of 
the moét important things to have for him 
fis a good play suit. And here it is. Pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 2. 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 
4 requires 1% yards of 36-inch material. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
Perfectly and allow all seams. Price 1c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
eize or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, contaiinng all of the 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
gent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
lc or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department. Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 





ONE-HALF OF RETAIL PRICES OF 
POTATOES GOES FOR CITY 
DISTRIBUTION 


Of the retail price of potatoes the pro- 
ducer, country buyer and railroad jointly 
receive about 50 per cent, and the city 
distributers about 50 per cent, the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
found in a study of the marketing of po- 
tatoes grown in Maine. Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Michigan during the 1922-23 
Season. 

Maine potatoes brought an average re- 
tail price of $2.17 per 100 pounds. The 
growers’. portion was 67 cents; country 
buyers, 20 cents; freight. 39 cents: and 
city distribution, 91 cents. 

Minnesota potatoes sold at an average 
retail price of $1.91 per 100 pounds, of 
which 39 cents went to growers, 30 cents 
to country buyers, 26 cents for freight, 
and 96 cents for city distribution. 

Wisconsin potatoes sold at an average 
of $1.97 per 100 pounds, of which growers 
received 51 cents; country buyers, 33 
cents; freight, 20 cents, and city distri- 
bution, 93 cents. 

Michigan potatoes brought an average 
of $2.17 per 100 pounds. Growers received 
49 cents; country buyers, 31 cents; freight 
took 38 cents, and city distribution totaled 
99 cents. 





NOBODY WINS 


“Marriage is a great game. isn’t it?” 
“Yes; but it always results in a tie!” 





Burners. 


tensity. 


years. Read the Guarantee. 


well-knownagmakes of oil stoves. 


For twelve years this burner has been 
thousands upon thousands of homes. Each year the demand for Lorain- 
equipped Oil Stoves has steadily increased. Last year the demand was 
far ahead of production—great though that production was. 


The Lorain High Speed Oil Burner is standard equipment on many 
That’s why you can get almost any 
size, style, and color of oil stove equipped with this famous burner. Ask 
your dealer. If there’s none nearby, write us for name of nearest one. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances 


LORAIN 


OIL BURNER 








Real Facts About Oil Stoves 


ifs enjoy true cooking satisfaction, get an oil stove 
equipped with the famous Lorain High Speed Oil 
Such a stove is far superior—first, because the 
burner generates a clean, odorless, blue flame of great in- 
Second, because this intense heat comes in direct 
contact with the cooking utensil. 


The Lorain Burner is easy to operate. It won’t get out of 
order. It seldom needs cleaning. 
And the burner lasts. The vital part is guaranteed for ten 


Gives no wick trouble. 
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Guarantee 


Should the inner Tombustion tube 
of the Lorain High Speed Oil Burner 
burn out within 10 years from date 
of purchase, replacement will be 
made entirely free of charge. 









Because the short chimney oil stove burner 
produces an intense flame which strikes 
directly on the bottom of the cooking 
utensil, the heat generated has, in the past, 




















iving perfect satisfaction in 





caused the early destruction of its vital 
part, the inner combustion tube. 

This fault has been completely eliminated 
inthe Lorain High Speed Oil Burner by 
making the inner combustion tube of 
“Vesuvius Metal” which is not affected by 
the destructive action of this intense heat. 
Therefore, American Stove Company now 
gives with each Lorain Oil Burner the 
unconditional guarantee shown above. 


Many famous makes of Oil Cook Stoves are equip- 
ped with Lorain High Speed Burners, inotdines 


George M. Clark & Co. Div., Chicago, Hl. 
Dangler Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
National Stove Co. Div., Lorain, Ohio 

New Process Stove Co. Div., Cleveland, O. 


Quick Meal Stove Co. Div., St.Louis, Mo. 


CLARK JEWEL 
DANGLER 
DIRECT ACTION 
NEW PROCESS 
QUICK MEAL 
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SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 




















Peter Rabbit’s Egg Rolling 


Everything is ready for the Easter egg 
rolling, to which Peter Rabbit has invited 
all of the little meadow and forest folks. 





Peter is very happy. because this is the 
first e@g rolling that had ever been known 
there, and it was all his own idea. 


Hidden behind the old hickory, tucked 
under pieces of bark, scattered among the 
bluets and wind-flowers, were big eggs, 
little eggs and middle-sized eggs, for 
Jimmy Skunk had been true to his prom- 
ise. Where they came from Jimmy would 
not tell. Perhaps if old Gray Goose and 
Mrs. Quack could have been there, they 
would have understood why it took so 
long to fill their nests. Perhaps if Farm- 
er Brown’s boy had happened along, he 
would have guessed why he had to hunt 
so long in the barn and under the hen- 
house to get enough eggs for breakfast. 
But Jimmy Skunk had held his tongue, 
and just smiled to see how happy Peter 
Rabbit was. 


Hare. Then up from the Smiling Pool 
came Jerry Muskrat, Little Joe Otter, 
Billy Mink, Grandfather Frog and Spotty 





the Turtle. Johnny Chuck, Danny _Mea- 
dow Mouse and old Mr. Toad came togeth- 


First came Peter’s cousin, Jumper the- 





er, Of course, Reddy Fox was on hand 
promptly. Striped Chipmunk came danc- 
ing out from the home no one has been 
able to find. Out from the Green Forest 
trotted Bobby Coon, Happy Jack Squirrel 
and Chatterer the Red Squirrel. Behind 
them shuffled Prickly Porky. Last of all 
came Jimmy Skunk, who never hurries, 
and Jimmy wore his very best suit of 
black and white. Up in the old hickory 
sat Blacky the Crow, Sammy Jay and 
Drummer the Woodpecker, to watch the 
fun below. 

When all had arrived, Peter Rabbit 
started them to hunting for the eggs. 
Everybody got in the way of everybody 
else. Even old Mr. Toad caught the ex- 
citement and hopped this way and hopped 
that way hunting for eggs. Danny Mea- 
dow Mouse found a goose egg bigger than 
himself, and had to get help to bring it 
in. Bobby Coon stubbed his toes and feil 
down with an egg under each arm. Such 
a looking sight as he was! He had to go 
down to the Smiling Pool and wash. 

By and by, when all the eggs had been 
found, Peter Rabbit sent a big goose eeyz 
rolling down the grassy bank, and then 
raced after it to bring it back and-roll it 
down again. In a few minutes the green, 
grassy bank was covered with egges—big 
eggs, little eggs, ali kinds of eggs. Some 
were nearly round and rolled swiftly to 
the bottom. Some were sharp pointed at 
one end and rolled crookedly and some- 
times turned end over end. A big egg 
knocked Johnn¥ Chuck’s legs from under 
him, and beeause Johnny Chuck is round 
and roly-poly, he just rolled over and over 
after the egg clear to the bettom of the 
green, grassy bank. And it was such fun 
that he scrambled up and did it all over 
again. 

Then Bobby Coon tried it. Pretty soon 
every one was trying it, even Reddy Fox, 





who seldom forgets his dignity. For once, 
Blacky the Crow and Sammy Jay almost 
wished that they didn’t have wings, 80 
that they might join in the fun. 

But the greatest fun of all was when 
Prickly Porky decided that he, too, would 
join in the. rolling. He tucked his head 
down in his vest and made himself into @ 
perfectly round ball. Now, when he did 
this, all of his hidden spears stood out 
straight, until he looked like a great giant 
chestnut bur, and every one hurried to get 
out of his way. 


bank, until he landed—where do you sup- 
pose? Why, right in the midst of a lot of 
eges that had been left when the others 
had secamperd out of his way. 

Now, having his head tucked into. his 
vest. Prickly Porky couldn’t see where 
he was going, so when he reached the 
bottom and hopped to his feet he didn't 
know what to make -of the shout that 
went up from all the littl meadow pedo 
ple. So foolish Prickly Porky lost his tem: 
per because he was being laughed at, and 
started off up the Lone Little Path to his 
home in the Green Forest. And what do 
you think? Why, stuck fast in a row on 
the spears on his back, Prickly Porky car- 
ried off six of Peter Rabbit’s Easter eggs 
and didn’t know it. 

(Next week’s story tells how Johnny 
Chuck did a very foolish thing—he tried 
to run away!) 








USE OR ABUSE 

“Henry,” said a mother to her tef- 
year-old, “haven’t I always told you to 
use your napkin at the table?” 

“Why. I am using it, mother,” pro- 
tested Henry. with an air of injured in- 
nocence. “I’ve got the dog tied to the 
leg of the table with it.” 


Over and over, faster and | 
faster, he rolled down the green, grassy © 
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E structure of a cow’s udder and 

teats is made up of thousands of 
tiny cells and ducts. Each cell has its 
part to perform in contributing to a 
healthy, full milk-flow. 

Any injury not quickly and properly 
healed interferes with the “letting 
down” of the milk and may result in 
permanently congested tissues. 

The use of Bag Balm for injuries to 
udder or teats is a guarantee of quick 
and proper healing. It penetrates deep- 
ly, stimulates circulation, cleanses and 
protects the wound. Fine for cuts, 
chaps, bruises, scratches, inflammae 
tion. A sure relief for Caked Bag and 
and valuable aid in treating Bunches 
and Cow Pox. 

Large 10-ounce package 60c, at feed deal- 
ers, general stores and druggists. Send for 
free booklet, “Dairy Wrinkles.” 


Dairy Association Co,, Inc., Lyndonville, Vt. 
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Flies rob you of 
%S yA bine MILK production 







Think of it--20 cent of your dairy 
income lost pth andl of the oman of 
flies. Write now and see for yourself how 
wellit would pay you to use - 


$0-B0S-SO 


vom KILFLY ~* 
2 O86. v5 Patong 
A success for 25 years 
and quick to use--guaranteed not to 
m the hair or taint the milk. A fine 
Very economical. Also 
hog pens and horse stables 


SPECIAL : gal. can and qt. tin speay for applying “$2.25. 


Y figh t the fi d gnats thattorture your pores " 
You will tthe flies an a! attor ay 
and peas will wis today for our So-Bos-So FREE 


Moremilk folder. It’s an eye opener--it’s 
H.E.ALLENMEG.CO.,Inc., 71-73 StateSt.,Carthage, N.Y. 


o* 
ONE YEAR ~ > 


TO PAY A 


You can now get any size of the New 

Butterfly Cream Separator direct from 

©ur factory for only 62 down, andona 

olen whereby it will earn its own cost 
more 














before you pay. 


We quote Surprisingly Low Prices and 
allow payments as low as 


ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH 


No interest to pay — no extras, 
uvery machine gu a life- 
time against defects in material 
and workmanship, 
on your 
30 Days’ FREE Trial.o, farm 
at our risk. Nearly 200,000 already ‘ 
in use on American farms. Easiest f } 
of all separators to clean and turn. thew 
Write for Free Catalog F. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO.?"faieup* 
PERSONAL STA1IONERY 


200 SH EKTS and 
100 ENVELOPES $ 1 -.00 
Printed With Your Name and Address 
Clear, white bond paper, with envelopes to match, 
Your name and address printed in beautiful, rich 
blue ink, on both paper and envelopes, and sent to 
you postpaid; for only $1.00. (West of Denver and 
outside of of U. 8. $1.10.) If inconvenient to send the 
money we will ship C. O. D. 
Write name and address plainly. 
Money returned if you are not more than satis- 
fied. Order today! 
ELITE STATIONERY CO., 
5092 Main Street, Smethport, Pa. 








BEsUriron COLLIE and SHEPHERD 
PUPS. Natural Heelers. Picture 10 cents 
R. ELLIS. Beaver Crossing, Nebraska 








[ F coding Questions 


Alfalfa vs. Clover for Steers 


Alfalfa excelled clover hay as a 
roughage for fattening steers in a test 
conducted at the Wisconsin experi- 
ment station during the past winter. 
With 1,050-pound steers, alfalfa prove.! 
superior to clover in rate of gain pro- 
duced, feed requirements for gains and 
selling price when finished. 

The steers were fed for 112 days and 
had an average daily ration of about 
twenty-seven pounds of silage, ten 
pounds of ear corn and six pounds of 
hay. The steers on the clover hay ra- 
tion were allowed an average of 1.4 
pounds of cottonseed meal daily, while 
the alfalfa fed steers got but .86 of a 
pound of cottonseed per head daily. 
This difference was made to allow for 
the higher protein content of the al- 
falfa. 

The steers on the alfalfa ration made 
gains of 2.26 pounds daily, while -the 
» clover ration produced gains of 1.88 
pounds. On each hundred pounds of 
gain, alfalfa had a saving over clover 
of approximately 55 pounds of corn (on 
the shelled corn basis), 54 pounds of 
hay and 241 pounds of silage. The al- 
falfa fed steers brought 10 cents more 
per hundred than the other lot when 
sold. The alfalfa lot made about $3 
more profit per head than those fed 
clover, with corn at 66 cents per bush- 
el, clover at $12 per ton and alfalfa at 
$19.40 per ton. The profit of the’ clo- 
ver steers was doubtless cut down 
somewhat by the larger amount of ex- 
pensive cottonseed charged against 
them. 

Aside from the clover-alfalfa com- 
parison, the experiment was interest- 
ing in showing that large steers can 
make gains of better than two pounds 
a day on ear corn, silage, hay and a 
limited amount of protein supplement. 























Rye vs. Corn for Hogs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“We have rye worth 56 cents a bush- 
el of 56 pounds, corn at 78 cents a 
bushel and oats at 44% cents a bushel. 
We would like to know if it would be 
cheaper and more economical to feed 


ling sows for fattening for an August 
market? How would ground rye be 





| 





for spring pigs which are being fed 
corn and oats together with a little oil 
meal and skim-milk on blue grass pas- 
ture?” 

Rye is not nearly so palatable as 
corn, and hogs therefore gain more 
slowly on it than they do on corn. A 
bushel of rye produces about 90 per 
cent as great hog gains as a bushel 
of corn. At the Michigan station they 
found that it required 413 pounds of 
rye and 42 pounds of tankage to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of gain under the 
same conditions as it required 395 
pounds of corn and 40 pounds of tank- 
age. With corn at 78 cents a bushel, it 
would seem that rye would easily be 
worth 56 cents a bushel. It is neces- 
sary, however, to go to the expense of 
grinding rye. If the rye is to be fed 
whole, we would have very little prefer- 
ence between the rye at 56 cents and 
the corn at 78 cents. The rye can 
probably be ground, however, for con- 
siderably less than 10 cents a bushel, 
and in all probability our correspond- 
ent will find it an economy to substi- 
tute considerable quantities of rye for 
his corn. His pigs probably will gain 
about one-third of a pound less per 
day on rye and tankage than they will 
on corn and tankage. 





H. E. Van Norman, president of the 
National Dairy Association, is now de- 
voting his full time to the work of the 
association. Altho he had been pres- 
ident of the dairy organization for 
several years, Mr. Van Norman also 
held until recently the position of 
dean of the University Farm School 
at the University of California, Davis, 
Cal. His new address is Suite 222, 910 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


rye as a substitute for corn to year- | 








Wondering if you can afford bal- 
loon tires? Of course you can, if 
they’re Goodyears! We’re making 
them to fit rims on most cars nowin 
use, as well as in the smaller diame- 
ter 20-, 21- and 22-inch rim sizes. 
That means a big saving for the 
average motorist. It lets you have 
great comfort for little money. 

















Copyright 1924, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ine. 




















FARMSTEAD HOG MINERALS 


100 Ibs. Farmstead Hog Minerals for../... $3.75 
100 Ibs. Farmstead Poultry Grit for_........ 1.75 


Good pay. District agents wanted. Careful attention given to all-our mail orders. Formula recom- 
mended by leading experimental stations. 





BEST COSTS LEAST 


Farmstead Worm Powder per Ib.......... S .16 


We have a few desirable territories left. No experience necessary—Should know how to raise hogse— 





FARMSTEAD 
MINERAL 
MFG. CO., 


Menno, 
So. Dakota 














RELIABLE VACCINES 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form—Single Doses 
10e PER DOSE Sines, WRAGAE wPueko- 
- ar ™ 


3 leaders that 
BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10and 50 doses - 13¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, 15¢e PER DOSE 


In quality and price. 1. 
parisons with any similar p f 
manufactured ere, sold by anyone. 
My Bargains speak for themselves. My. 
Direct-from-Factory-to-Farm Flan of selling 
i to my customers, 





ad 


Vialsof10doses - - 











TAN DARD 





PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 


YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST Emsect Treated 


Quality Guaranteed. Our 
Twine satisfies the man 
that runs the Binder, 
Write for prices. 

We also carry complete 
line of Cultivators. Corn 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 








DETROIT, MICH. Planters, Binders and 

Mowers. High grade Cul- 

f tivators at $25.00. Cord 
Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet Casings 30x3¢ $9.75. We 





can eave you money on each purchase. Write for 
ces descriptions. AKRMKES 








UNION 
EXCHANGE. 300 So. West 9 &t., Des Moines, Ia. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
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Pe. “White Diarrhea. 





White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
_C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 

The following letter will no doubt be 


‘of utmost interest to poultry raisers 


who have had serious losses from 
Bradshaw tell of her experience in 
her own words: 

“Gentlemen: I see reports of Bo 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 
Breat many from this cause, tried 
Many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort I sent to 
the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 27. Wa- 
terloo, Iowa, for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. I secured two 50c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 
dottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after giving the medicine and my 
chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this com- 
Pany thoroughly reliable and always 
get the remedy by return mail.—Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by the 
Bacillus Bacterium Pullorum. This 
germ is transmitted to the baby chick 
through the yolk of the newly hatched 
ege. Readers are warned to beware 
of White Diarrhea. Don't wait until 
it kills half your chicks. Take the 
“stitch in time that saves nine.” Re- 
member, there is scarcely a hatch 
without some infected chicks. Don’t 
let these few infect your entire flock. 
Prevent it. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
Won't lose one chick where you lost 
hundreds before. These letters prove 


it: 
Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
Taised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
Thea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor ;they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. Ethel Rhodes, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, be- 
gan to die by the dozens with White 
Diarrhea. I tried different remedies 
and was about discouraged with the 
chicken business. Finally I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Wal’ » White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 


lost a single chick after the first 
dose.” 
You Run No Risk 
We will send Waiko White Diar- 


rhea Remedy entirely at our risk— 
postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proved—that it will stop 
your losses and double; treble, 
even quadruple your profits. Get 
Walko from your druggist or send 50c 
for a package—give it in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and 
Watch results. You'll find you won't 
lose one chick where you lost hun- 
dreds before. It’s a positive fact. We 
guarantee it. The Leavitt & Johnson 
National Bank, the oldest and strong- 
est bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of this guarantee. You run no 
risk. If you don’t find it the greatest 
little chick saver you ever used, your 
money will be instantly refunded. For 
sale by your druggist or sent direct 
postpaid. 





WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 27, 
Waterloo, iowa. 
Send me the [ ] 50c regular size (or [ ] 
Write. Diarr large size) package of Walko 
hite Diarrhea Remedy to try at your 
Send it on your positive guarantee 
to A refund my money if not satis- 
fied in every way. I am enclosing 50c (or 
$1.00). (P. O. money order, check or cur- 
rency acceptable.) 


Name ....... Toccccccccesgcccccsesssocecces 
DRS dmesbee 60s cc0cccccnnseteosescesacessn 


State....... 2 See 
Mark (X) in square indiensins size 

wan package contains near- 

three times as much as small. No war 


We’ wili let ‘Mrs. 














The Poultry | 


\ Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wlil be cheerfally answered 


Methods of Developing Chicks 


In our own experience the chicks 














that have developed into the best adult , 


birds are the chicks that have come 
the nearest to being hen raised or hand 
raised. When hens have been given a 
small setting of eggs, and allowed to 
care for the chicks of their own hatch 
only, the chicks have grown much 
more rapidly and evenly than chicks 
of the same age and breeding kept in 
larger numbers. 

Some of the finest chicks we ever 
grew were grown by the kitchen win- 
dow in a box because the mother was 
killed by accident the day the chicks 
were hatched. Other poultry breeders 
make the same report: that chicks 
grown in small numbers will develop 
far better than chicks grown in quan- 
tity. It is possible for one hen to cov- 
er twenty-five chicks or more. We 
have known of hatches where hens 
raised every one of twenty-five chicks 
hatched, but none of these chicks were 
of outstanding quality. For breeding 
purposes and size four chicks raised 
by one hen—chicks of the same breed- 
ing—brought in more money than the 
twenty-five. 

Certainly we would not want to put 
our choicest eggs under a hen that had 
a nest of eggs of poorer quality any 
more than we would want to put our 
choicest chicks under a hen that was 
mothering a large family of chicks. 
We may figure that quality will show, 
that blood will tell, but why give good 
breeding a chance to show in spite of 
handicaps? Why not give it the best 
possible chance to develop? 

If it is possible to get superior 
birds by the simple expedient of put- 
ting the chicks in ‘smaller families, 
why not? 


Sore Eyes in Chicks 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“What is the cause of sore eyes in 
brooder chicks?” 

Sore eyes in chicks may be the ef- 
fect of different causes. In an over- 
crowded brooder, or in a_brooder 
where the air is bad, there is likely to 
be this condition. It is also caused 
by feeding new or sweet milk which 
has enough gluey quality to stick the 
eyelids together if the chick drinks up 
to its,eyes, as is common with chicks. 
A sloppy grain mash will also glue the 
eyelids together. 

Sometimes the trouble is caused by 
the use of irritating lice powders 
which get in the eyes, or irritating 
substances on the floor such as lime 
which is not completely air slacked. 

Also it is claimed that if the ration 
lacks the fat soluble vitamines which 
are to be found in egg yolks, milk and 
green food that the chicks will have 
sore eyes. 

Lice and mites will so sap the 
strength of chicks that they have not 
the power to open their eyes. On gen- 
eral principles it is well to first look 
for lice and mites no matter what the 
symptoms of the chicks. From diar- 
rhea to sleepy sickness lice may be the 
cause. 








Room at the Table 


The poultry table must be laid for 
the baby chicks as well as for the first 
hatches if the babies are to keep on 
growing. This may be by means of 
guards for the hoppers of the baby 
chicks thru which the older chicks 
can not come, or by feeding troughs, 
with a piece of half inch mesh hard- 
were cloth covering the mash, placed 
inside a shelter large enough only for 
the babies to get into. Anything will 
do for the chick table provided a place 
is laid for them which will not be ac- 
cessible to the older chicks. 


TEN DAY 


TRIAL 


stove maintains a steady, even heat 
generate as much 


Will hover 500 or more chicks. 


Send for this brooder stove today. 
brocder arrives. 
ten days, 


antee the CHIC-HEA 








By keeping them always in the same temperature. 
day and night. 
oil. Will burn for days without attention. The stove is absolutely safe—no wicks—and can 
as a regular heating stove. 

used to heat poultry house or garage in winter. 


SEND NO MONEY—GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 


Pay the postman or expressman when the 
Try it—subject it to the most rigorous tests for ten days. 

ou are not entirely satisfied, we will rig 

EAT to produce as much heat as any coal brooder. 

Your CHIC-HEAT will save its cost in one season. 


GUY K. COGSWELL & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
Lincoln, Nebras 


The new CHIC-HEAT brooder and 
Burns kerosene or cheap distillate 


The canopy can be removed and stove 
Made entirely of metal—very durable. 


Tf, after 
adly return your money. We guar- 


ORDER IT TODAY. 








BABY CHICKS _ 








grade, the best. 
Beret Rocks 


Brown Leghoraos 
Assorted for Broilers 





SIEB’S HATCHERY, 





OGANIZED BABY CHI 
BRED TO LAY 


for the past nine years by the Hogan System or lay bone method, also to 
Standard of Perfection. Guaranteed 97% live delivery. Parcel post 
prepaid. Send for catalog or order direct from this ad. We have one 


hite Rocks, “Batt Rocks, White 
 Sveemonens sevecdten 
R. I. Reds, Anconas, White Leghorns 3.75 
White or Buff Orpingtons............ 50 





PRICES ON 

25 60 100 500 luud 
cccopesvescocses $3.75 $7.50 $14.00 $67.50 $135.00 
o ceveessssecens 8.00 15.00 72.50 145.00 
7.00 13.00 62.50 125.00 
4. 8.25 16.00 77.50 155.00 
3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 115.00 
vececevscscosess 2.75 5.25 10.00 47.50 95.00 


Member LAllinois State, Mid West, and International Baby Chick Assn. 


Box 534, 


CKS 
























Lincoin, tlinois 
































7 
ceptional standard of health and 


and pay big profits. 
Prices for Aprit and May 


Barred Rocks. 8. and R. C. 
White Rocks, 8. C. Black Minorcas 


ever printed. Send for your copy. It’s FREE! 


REILING HATCHERY, 





HEY’RE so sturdy, healthy, and full of vitality we 
livery and that they will live after you get them. T 
is pure-bred, vigorous gory stock brought pte of experience to an ex- 

heavy laying. 
All leading varieties. 


8. C. White and Brown Leghorns... 
8. C. Buff Leghorns, Anconas.... .. 
Reds ... 


White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons.... 
Silver Laced and Partridge Wyandoties.. 
ABBOTCOE 00.0 cccceKecccccce coostsee ce 5.75 1 
Member of International and Mid West Baby Chick Assoclation. 
Our large catalog and poultry guide in two colors is the finest and most instructive chick book 


100 
ccccerecccecocees $13.00 $61.50 
See cepesecvecsves 15.00 71.25 
ceewes cece overs 15.00 71.235 
econ cedicscveccs 16:00 76 00 
17.00 82.50 
18.00 87.50 
oe ceccve coves 0.00 50.00 


Lawton A. Reiling, Prop., 





arantee 100% live de- 
secret of this guarantee 


the 


eiling chicks are easy to raise 





Box 530, Bellevue, lowa 











Now is the time to order Chicks. 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY 


PROFESSOR KING’S PROFITABLE CHICKS 


You can get King hatched~chicks only from the Iowa Hatchery. 
My eight years of experience and reputation in supplying thousands of chicks to satisfied customers is 
behind every chick. All chicks hatched under personal supervision of Professor King and the breeding 
personally guaranteed by him. READ THESE POPULAR PRICES 


100 P 
White and Brown Scenenp $18.00 8. L. Wyandottes........... $17.00 White Dretngtons, 8.C.. oa. 18-00 
Barred Rocks............. 15.00 White Rocks. .............. 15. Light Brahmas. .......... Ped 
8. and R. C. Reds........... 15.00 Buff Orpingtons, 8. C...... 17.00 Assorted Chicks Fo dectcvenes 2.00 
R. C. W. Wyandottes. . 16.00 100% delivery guaranteed. Catalog and complete price list I 


Box M 


IOWA CITY, 10WA. 

















TRACE MARK 


AMES HATCHERY CO., 





Real Quality Chicks 


Years of success at Ames insures your chicks as the finest 
and sturdiest. 
back. Send for our 1924 catalog. 


Guaranteed 100 7, 
Box 377-X 


All Popular Varieties of 


No long train ride to give your chicks a set 


live delivery prepaid parcel post 
AMES, IOWA 











BABY CHICKS—THE VALLEY’S BEST 











MISSISSIPPI I VALLEY HATCHERY, Inc., Box 8, 


Thousands shipped weemee. Postpaid te your door. 108 it live delivery guaranteed. 

3 on SO 100 cS 
White and Brows. SANE os 5 Sie os toescsackp arts tine BP ee “ 00 $13.00 " 
Barred Rocks, 8. C. and R. C. Reds, Anconas (Sheppard strain)... 8.00 5.00 +4 72.00 
Buff and White Rocks, TO  WPOMOOURED. 6 i5 Se cadivecckctyscncg ; 8.50 16.00 39.00 77.00 
Buff Orpingtoms, Black Minorcas.............-0sce-cccccecccecuuse 9.00 17.00 42.00 82.00 
BEAGOE 9 osc ccccccnsepmsnset.-etrvecelncsoetbiessdosdgy> needs enadeabccs 6.50 _ we 52.00 
= thie ad. Or sr on laying. pare» _ eo! — we Qui Beak: of oy Bier} 

Circular free. **‘Members Inte: wnationel af and a. "s. c. ro Eero: come Lo vane fore “date 3 


Pulaski, Davis Co., lowa 





Baby Chicks 


Healthy, vigorous, Pure Bred Flocks of Best Laying strains, 
kept on free range and in best condition to produce vigorous 
—- White and Brown Leghorns, 50—87; 1 13; 

—#118. Barred Rocks, Re 


ds, Anconas, Buff Orpingtons. 
$148. 


50 $8; 100 $15; 500, $70; 1000, $138; White £ Rocks and Wyandottes, 50, $8.50; 100, $16; 500, $77; 1 


Postpaid. 1 


00% Live Arrival Guaranteed 


Order right from this ad with perfect safety. 
Bank reference. Catalog free. 


Calhoun’s Poultry Farm, Box 8, Montrose, Missouri 





Fifteen leading varieties. From best PRICES 
laying strains. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Postpaid, 100€ live arrival guaranteed. 
Bank Reference. Write for our big 


QUALITY <iicas 






= BER illustrated catalog before 
eri 
LINDSTROM HATCHERY, 
Box 45 cl 


linten, Mo. 








ELISE Redbird Hatchery, Park Sta., Des Moines, Ia 





1 ROD) BANCON 4 oy = 2%, 






We ship only big, - 
bright fluffy fel- i 
lows thatwill li e Bar. Rks., White 
and grow. Hatch- Wyan., BR. & 8.C 


ed in our new sa- 
nitary compart- 
ment machines. l4e. Buff Rks. & 


iret ieee | teats eee 
Sunnyside 


Anconas Farm, R. Rae Muscatine, lows 
Shicns New Prices 


Serer Per 100 Leghorns, $18; Rocks, 





ans Sn ee haneaes, $12; Lt. Brahmas, 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Mo. 
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BABY CHICKS 


‘social Low Prices 
WALLER enitcs 





Dace : 12:00 
Prices on other quantities furnished on request. 








We guarantee 97% live delivery and are hatching 
out chicks daily. Write for the Waller book on 
baby chicks and poultry supplies. 


WALLER HATCHERY 


1630 Bluff Street 


Des Moines, lowa 












Chicks, Paneests from Sieve sa = 
ing, carefully culled free range = 
fiocks. Hogan tested. White and 
Brown Leghorns. $12.00 per 100. An- 
conas, Barred Rocks, Reds, $14.00 per 
100. White Rocks, Partridge Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $14.75 %= 
per 100. Black Minorcas, $15.50 per 100. 
Postpaid. 97% live arrival guaranteed. 
Big illustrated catalog free. Order direct from ad, = 
with perfect d = 
REX POULTRY COMPANY = 
Desk F, Clinton, Mo. A | 














F our own d stock carefully 
ealled and tested for iy Viger s and high 
; Fs 


m8 uve delivery guaranteed. 
Brd "" ni Wye dottes: 
ns; hites 


.c.R 
50; 100, $16,00;' 500, 918.00 00, 
ns 4c jess than above. 
Odds and ends, heavy. $11.00 per 100; 
light, 89.00, 10% required with order. 

Catalog Free. 

Chicks from the State where the tall corn 
grows will 


lows POULTRY FARM ee 




















Stock — 


SPECIAL PRICES culled chicks. 
Healthy purebred. Leghorns and 
Anconas $12.75 per 100—Rocks, 8. C. Reds 






$375 bom lenanen as th 
order. Certified Chicks slightly ; * 

Peters-Certified Poultry Breeders’ Ass'n 
Dept. G Newton, lowa 





WINTER EGG STRAIN 
S. C. W. LEGHORNS 


Chicks and eggs. Customers report chicks from our 
famous egg strain the best investment ever made. 
You cannot afford to take chances on doubtful 
stock. The breeding back of the chicks you buy 
spells success or failure. Let us help you win. 
Write for catalog and Personal Message for greater 
profits. Special discount offer for thirty days only. 
Grandview Poultry Farm, Dept. C, Decatur, Iowa. 





ous kk: ~~. 1b best , Fa Wad 
Ss reeds 
from Esndard pure-bred oe 


Live Delivery oo 
FRED catalog and latest barga 
prices. Write today. 
many yt WATOHERY 


L 
100 Sate &: 9 Emmetenury, lowe 





Taylor-Made Chix 


From Dr. Taylor’s bred-to-lay, high production 
and money making flocks. Re Rocks, Wyandot- 
tes, Orpingtons, Minorcas and Leghorns. 

Ask about free chick offer. 


STORK HATCHERY, Box D, Frederickshurg, la. 


@ FARR AIX 


Profit tt Makers—Early Lay Layers | 















| ingtons, Minoreas. om mang Been Leng Write for Long my 9 
D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 49, Peoria, Ill. 








LOOK! BABY CHICKS— 
$9.00 Per 100 and up 
Free Feed With Each Order 
Postage paid. Live arrival guaranteed. 
300 egg stock. Quality Aros Catalog 


free. NA BERIES, C% — 


B 
Ave. 33, Ford City, Me. Member ! 


DELLNER BABY CHICKS 


8. C. White and Brown Sesheras, BOO. 2 ce. covves $13.00 
Barred Rocks and 8. C. R. Reds, 100...... ..... 15.00 
W. Rocks, W. Wyandottes, Buff ornare 100, be — 
tp catalog, 100% live delivery. DELLN 
HATCHERY, Devt. W, Waterloo, See 


BABY CHICKS Postpaid to. you. 
7 106% live arrival. 
Purebred Barred Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 25, 
$4.50; 50,98; 100. $15. White or Brown Leg. 
horns, 50, $7; 100, $13; $60, ete. Ten 
other breeds. Catalog free. Bank refer- 
ences. Booth Farms, Box 502, Clinton, Mo. 


When writing to advertisers men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 




















Rabhig 5 Pew Gates 


Last year my neighbor interested 
her two boys in growing geese in the 
back yard. “A back yard is not a good 
place for growing geese, and the boys 


were persuaded to-send them to the 
farm before they were very old, but 
the experience gave them an interest 
in poultry which led to their building 


a small house and starting this spring 


with two broody hens and twenty-six 
baby chicks, from which they have al- 
ready figured out a small fortune from 
eges and increase. 

Five goose eggs each were given to 
two hens. The nest boxes were orange 
boxes painted by the boys of different 
colors, “so that each hen would know 
her own.’”’ Newspapers went into the 
bottom of the box, on top of this mel- 
low earth, and over that hay chaff. 
The hens were treated with sodium 
fluorid for lice three days before they 
were given the eggs. 

Beginning with the nineteenth day, 
the eggs were quickly dipped in and 
out of warm water. The hens were 
covered when the eggs were first 
pipped, and the boys’ mother went 
with them to show the hen her off- 
spring when the goslings were out. 
One hen tried to kill her goslings, so 
they were taken away from her as fast 
as hatched before she could see them, 
and kept in a flannel lined basket un- 
til the hatch was over. Then the gos- 
lings were given to the one hen. She 
had seven, and brooded them very 
well for the short time they needed 
brooding. 

No feed was given until the first 
hatched gosling was 36 hours old. The 
first feed was bread soaked in water. 
Sour milk would have been better. At 
first, they fed five times a day, giving 
bread soaked in water, chopped dan- 
delions, hard-boiled egg, cereal, and 
other wholesome table scraps, with 
five per cent of sand added to each 
feed. Sometimes they made dandelion 
tea to moisten the feed. If the gos- 
lings got the moist feed in their nos- 
trils or eyes, the boys dipped their 
heads in water to wash it out. They 
kept a good supply of water deep 
enough to cover the eyes, but not in 
a vessel the goslings could get into. 

At two weeks they let them out on 
the lawn, and the pride of the boys 
when their pets would follow after 
them was worth seeing. 

Live pets are good for the children 
for the sense of protection they de- 
velop in the child, as well as for the 
understanding of the process of 
growth which they give. H. W. 





Operation of Hard Coal 
Brooder 


When filling the stove, always 
tamp the coal thoroly to prevent it 
from bridging over. 

Hang the thermometer to the edge 


of canopy and regulate stove to 100 
degrees. 

Each stove is an individual prob- 
lem; experience teaches one its effi- 
cient operation. 

Regulate temperature by the actions 
of chicks rather than by a thermom- 
eter. 

Move the wire netting according to 
weather conditions. 

Board off corners to prevent chicks 
from piling up in corners. 

_ If chicks pile up on sun spots, hang 
mrvuslin or burlap over the windows 
and increase the heat. 

Lower the temperature as_ the 
chicks grow and the weather becomes 
warmer. Generally the temperature 
can be lowered one degree a day after 
the first three days. 

Leave chicks in the incubator for 
the first forty-eight hours and do not 
feed anything. Dip their beaks in but- 
termilk or sour milk when placing 
them in the brooder house. Milk and 
sand should be the chicks’ first meal. 

Ashes should be cleaned out daily, 
except that in windy weather they 
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Such rolls were e 
made for kings 


O SAID her husband. No wonder—they were light 
and fluffy and delicate brown. They had a rich 
sweetness about them—good enough to eat without 
butter. When he asked her how she did it, she simply 
smiled and said: “Same old recipe, but I used Omar 
Wonder Flour!” 

Bread, rolls, muffins, doughnuts, cakes—anything you 
bake—will always have the same fine texture and light- 
ness when Omar Wonder Flour is used. Omar is made 
of the finest selection of spring and winter wheat, milled 
to perfection. 

Order a sack of Omar from your grocer to-day! You 
will always find it the same uniform quality. 


e®ee°o 
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Our Guarantee: More and better bread 
from every sack—or your money back. 
Omaha Flour Mills Company, Omaha, Nebraska 
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may be left in the ash pan to aid in 
checking the draft. 


Keep hen house clean as possible. 
; Fo ‘ 140Egg Incubator 230 Egg 
Remove all sick or droopy chicks. Hot-Water, Copper Tank, Double 


Feed as recommended by experi- Walls, Fibre Board, Self- ;Regulated. 
ment stations, or use a commercial $6,98 bors 140-chick; $9 "33-Srderborn 
chick feed in. accordance with the sees 
manufacturers’ directions. Express rrete 

After two weeks leave the chicks aPEF B Pastet 
out on the ground for short periods. er e 

Remember that the first six weeks 
is the time when a chick is the most 
delicate, and that future development 
will depend largely upon the care it 
received under the hover.—Iowa State | 
College. 
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Over a Quarter Million Feet in Use 











Guaranteed 
to save chicks and 
— aro 
Roo an bees 


G.F. MANUFACTURING co., Box H, Exira, lowa 


DON’T LET YOUR CHICKENS DIE! 


Keep Roup, White Diarrhea, Cholera and In- 
testinal Worms out of your Poultry by using 
C—-H—1—C—A-S—O—L Tablets 
This proven remedy is being used with great 
success by hundreds of Poultry Raisers. : 

Package of 50 Tablets $1.00 
Send no money—Simply pay the Postman when 
he delivers the package. 
































Lay-More Chicken Roost 


Will free your chickens from lice, mites and remove 








Stockman Supply Co., Marion, Ia. 


LEE'S LICE KILLER 
The Old Reliable Yes proven'tsett yoor ater your 


Sura way to rid 
Oflice, mites, bedbugs, body lice lon ad each veri Paint or reg 


the cause of 90% of all chicken diseases. Lay-More 
roosts are made from selected wood of proper porous 
nature so as to allow free passage of germicide to 
all sides of the roost. The tanks are made of heavy 
galvanized iron assuring strength and rigidity. The 
inner webs extending to the bottom of the tank act 
like a wick and draw the germidice to the top and 
sides as fast as it is needed. 








©n roosts, etc, No dusting, dipping, sing, handling. Get it 
Stop Pasturing a Flock of Lice dru ord sone is ge er Dericaars nd valuae 





Don’t wait until your chickens are run down and 
fall victims of disease, such as cholera, tuberculosis, 
etc. Installa LAW-MORE now with a small part 


of the money it coste you to board these useless and for 25 years the reliable remedy, will 
expensive lice. | Roosta are made in 5, 6, of 8 and 19 | ofRoup, Colds, Bowe A Trout ble, ete... and teouyp thee rid (her 
‘oot lengths jonger perches are required place of Get it at drug 
two end toend, Send for circular. store, or onder of a tzen card—75c and $1. Soctoee, 
~ Footman vil extra charge. Order 


Fine bred chick: 
68 BREEDS torkeme fowls, ~ pec 


BATZ MANUFACTURING CO. 
Mason City, lowa 











catalog, 5c, A, A. Ziemer, Austin, M 





| bem low. America’s finest ponitry. 70.000 0 rises, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, April 25, 0 = 








You Wouldn't Drive With 
| Your Brakes Set- Would You: 


? 


Of course you wouldn’t. You don’t want to wear out your 
brake bands and waste your power. 


Now gears are infinitely more important than brake bands. 
Yet thousands of motorists lose power and wear out gears 
by the use of inferior lubricants. That’s why you should get 





Kot Thoro-Lub 


(GEAR COMPOUND) 


Northland Thoro-Lub is scientifically 
designed to meet the demands of automobile 
transmission and differential. 
it freely, yet it gives them ample protection from 


friction. 


Northland Thoro-Lub Gear Compound 
is sold by Northland Qil dealers everywhere. 
Make a point of getting it the next time you 
You will save both gears and 


grease your Car. 
expense. 





NDEPENDENT 


Gears travel thru 


Bartles-Shepherd Oil Co. 


Waterloo, Iowa 








Insist On NORTHLAND 
OIL, for Your Motor 


Insist on it because itis made from 
pure Pennsylvania crude, because it 
cuts down carbon trouble and repair 
expense, becauseit maintains a perfect 
film of oil under conditions that would 
break downordinary motorlubricants. 















Made of 
Genuine OTIS 


Look better. 
Wear longer 


: supply you . 
C3 THE HANNA MANUFACTURING COMPARY 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 











[ ACME WAY AND MILL FEED co. 


We handle all kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Cariead lets and less at lewest prices—Ask 





fer our price list. 
Peari &t., 
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Save % on Sesadand Hives 


Ward’s are standard hives, made of clear west- 
ern pine, thoroughly kiln-dried, no knots. Made 
especially for us by one of the largest and best 
known manufacturers in the country. All parts 
accurately machined and close-fitting. Why pay 
more? Order your new hives direct from this 
advertisement. Catalogue number 187M5681— 
eight frame hives—price five for $10.95. Shipping 
weight 130 pounds. 

We can start you in Bee-keeping 

These hives are typical of Ward’s Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 
—low-priced but standard, serviceable —— of every 
kind. We sell pure bred Italian Bees and Queens. Send 
for our General Catalogue No. 100 which shows our com- 
plete line of hives, sections, foundation, smokers, honey 
extractors, feeders—in fact, everything for amateur or 
Professional bee keepers. Write to Dept.— B-33 

Ward's is headquarters for bee keepers’ supplies. 


MONTGOMERY WARD @ CO. 
ory Kansas City St. Paul 
Portland, .  Ft.Worth Oakland, Cal. 





one story 
a tedileiviiite 





Write for General Catalogue 
showing all standard Sup- 
plies for Bee Keepers at low- 
est prices. 











When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











PAY GRAVEL} 


(Continued from page 6) 


“Tastes queer,’ she choked. 

‘Little fas oe in it to warm -you up. 
We’ve no time to lose.’ 

“Can you ride behind me now?’ askeg 
Dinsdale. 

“Here in front. 
when I ride behind you. 
clawing at me.” 

She broke off into more sobbing. Ding. 
dale sighed resignedly, and, supporting 
her with one arm, gave the word for his 
companion to set the pace. In this fash. 
ion they came to the upper end of the 
canyon and into the dawn. 

Both stared curiously at the one gyp. 
vivor of the massacre. She was slight 
of physique, thin of. face from horror ang 
probably privations. She looked under. 
nourished, and her coarse gown and man’s 
boots did not make for attractivenegs 
San Juan Joe, however, something of an 
expert in feminine appraisals, mentally 
decided that her large gray eyes and 
wealth of chestnut hair would some day 
4ransform her into a beauty. 

‘Siow old are you, girl?’’ he asked. 

“Seventeen,”’ she answered, Studying 
them with great frankness. - 

Dinsdale mumbled: ‘Thought you wag 
a mite of a child, not more than thirteen 
by the heft of you.” 

“I ain’t very hefty,’”’ she admitted, 
“We was Ohio folks. Now they're all 
dead. Wish I was with them!” 

“That’s no way to talk,”’ said Dinsdale, 
“Troubles are all ended. You'll live to 
be a very old lady and wear specs. What's 
what can't be helped. Get your nerves 
together. Better times ‘just around the 
corner. Tell us how you managed to 
get away from them.” 

Her lips trembled, but this time she 
fought down the hysteria and managed 
to explain: 

“They was so sure of me. I was crazy 
from it all. They got to dancing. They 
began hurting the poor dead bodies. Oh, 
but that was awful!’’ 

She ceased speaking and bit her lips, 
Again conquering her weakness, she 
went on: 

“It was while they were busy that I 
started to walk away. I was hoping 
they’d kill me quick. Before I knew it, 
I was at the turn in the road. Beyond 
that the light didn’t shine. I began run- 
ning. I guess you know the rest. 

“f couldn’t run very fast in these,” and 
she thrust forward a boot. ‘‘Seems as if 
they didn’t wart to catch me at first. 
They was hooting and laughing as they 
come after me. That’s about all.” 

‘Now I know what ‘trouble’ the cards 
meant and who had to cut the deuce,” 
remarked the gambler. 

They took to an old lodge-pole trail and 
followed it to Pleasant Valley. On the 
way they passed an old Indian camp, 4a 
temporary shelter while new lodge poles 
were being cut. In the immediate fore- 
ground were small hills covered with 
aspen, spruce and tamarack, while above 
these and stretching up to the horizon 
were the somber pines. Lottie Carl 





I’m ’fraid of the 
I'd feel them 7 


showed some animation on sighting two J 
deer, but the illimitable sorrow still re- | 


mained in her big eyes. 

3eside a spring the men halted and 
produced bacon, bread and coffee. The 
gambler started to cook the breakfast, 
but the girl insisted on taking charge of 
the coffee pot and frying pan, and grave- 
ly informed him: 

“It’s for the woman to get the meals.” 

San Juan stepped back and _ stared 
whimsicaliy at Dinsdale. Like an old 
housewife, weighted with responsibilities, 
the girl fried the bacon and made the 
coffee, then fried the bread in the bacon 
fat. She had been used to hard work. 
After they had eaten, and while she was 
washing the utensils at the spring, San 
Juan murmured: 

“What's to be done with her?” 

Dinsdale frowned and rubbed his jaw, 
then gave it up. 

“Time enough to decide that when we 
get to Deadwood,’”’ he said. “By that 
time she can tell things about herself 
without going off the handle. She must 


have some sort of relations back im 
Ohio.”’ 

“Kitty will take care -of her,” mused 
the gambler. 

“Kitty?” repeated Dinsdale, searching 


his memory for somethjng the name al- 
most suggested. 


“Friend of mine. Good friend, too.” 


Dinsdale turned and glanced at the girl. 
She was an awkward and pathetic fig- 7 


ure, but there was no denying the glory 
of her hair and eyes. She had finished 
at the spring and was picking servic? 
berries in the frying pani. 

“You're right,” spoke up San Juan. 
“The average woman with just her eyes 
or just her hair, would make herself, 4 
screaming beauty.” 

“Not just what I was thinking. Per- 
haps pretty near it, tho.” 

Lottie Carl was next tempted by 
branches loaded with choke cherries, and 
as she gathered them she passed into 4 
thicket of box-elder and hazel and was 
lost to view. 

(Continued next week) 
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A concrete 
manure pit 
will soon 


pay 
for itself 


You know that half 
the plant food val- 
ue of manure is in 
the liquid. A tight, 
concrete Manure 
pit will save you 
lots of money in 
a year’s time by 
eliminating leak- 
age of the rich 
fertilizing ele- 
ments. It will also 
mefn better sani- 
tary conditions. 


It’s easy 
to build 


Allow about 100 cu. 
ft. per cow. Fora 
herd of 20 cows, for 
instance, youshould 
build a pit with in- 
side measurements 
24' x 20' and aver- 
aging 4' deep. Floor 





concrete 


e girl 
tic fig-| 





should be 6" thick 
and walls 10" at 
bottom and 6" at 
top. Use Marquette 
Cement and al:2:4 
mix. For pit de- 
scribed you will need 
about 135 sacks 
Marquette Cement, 
10 cu. yds. sand and 
20 cu. yds. stone. 
Your Marquette 
Dealer will gladly 
give you further 
construction details. 


Write today for free booklet on 
improvements which 
you can easily make yourself. 

Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Company 


Marquette Building, Chicago 


Plants at 


La Salle, Ill. - Cape Girardeau, Mo. 














Buy 
a your cement 
where you see this sign 
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22 AWAY 
A prize of one dollar will be given Lg Sgn 


for the best contribution print 
this column. 








Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“T don’t know what kind of 
leather makes the best shoes, 
but banana skins make the best 
slippers.” 








NO ESCAPE 


Shrieks and yells of the most appalling 
type were issuing from the little cottage, 
and quite a crowd had collected. Prés- 
ently. clothed in the full majesty and 
dignity .of the law. a policeman came 
striding onto the scene. 

“Now, then.’’ he cried gruffly, ‘‘what 
is all this about?’ 

“Please, sir,” spoke up a small boy, 
“that’s only my brother. He’s crying be- 
cause mama's eyesight ain’t very good 
and she’s deaf, too.’’ 

A ghastly series of shrieks interrupted 
the explanation. 

“He must be a very feeling little fel- 
low,”’ remarked the officer, wiping away 
a furtive tear. 

“Yes, sir, he is. You see, ma’s mend- 
ing his trousers, and he’s got them on.” 


HER STAND 


“I’m standing ‘pat,’’ remarked Mrs, 
O’Brien as she discussed her, married life. 


THE CHIEF WORRY 


Headlight Bill was a colored gentleman 
of sporting proclivities, who had got his 
name from a large diamond which he 
wore as a stud. He had occasion~ to 
consult a doctor about a “misery” in his 
chest. 

The medical man eyed the stud keenly. 
This made Headlight somewhat uneasy. 

After asking a number of questions, 
the doctor produced a stethoscope and 
placed it squarely over the stud. Finish- 
ing his examination, the doctor looked 
solemn. So did the patient. 

“Ain't it genuwine, doctah?’” asked 
Headlight. 


THE MYSTERY EXPLAINED 


The lady had just lost her husband and 
had gone to a summer hotel to rest. She 
often dreamed of her husband and she 
would sometimes get up in the middle of 
the night to see if he wasn’t walking 
about. Any little disturbance caused her 
to be frightened. One night mysterious 
raps were heard on the walls of the sum- 
mer hotel. “Great goodness,”’ cried the 
frightened woman in room 13. ‘I wonder 
if that could be my departed husband?” 

“No,”” growled the man in room 14. 
“It's the people on the other floors killing 
mosquitoes with their slippers.’ 


BOTH WINNER AND LOSER 


An Irishman on crutches and with.a 
bandaged head met a friend. 

“Well, Pat, been fighting again?” 

“No, sir; I bet Murphy he couldn’t 
carry me up the ladder on the top of 2 
hod full of bricks, and I won.” 


DANGEROUS HANDICAP 

Tommy. had sprained his wrist and did 
not want to go to school. 

“But your wrist is nicely bandaged,” 
urged his mother. “It won't prevent you 
from, attending classes.”’ 

Still the boy held back. Dad took a 
hand at this point. 

“Now speak up, son,” commanded his 
father. ‘‘Let’s have the real reason. Why 
don't you want to go to school with a 
sprained wrist?” 

“Too many boys owe me a licking.”’ 





A PERFECT RECITATION 

Instructor in Veterinary Class: ‘What 
would you do for a dog that was poisoned 
by strychnine?” 

Student (who had not studied the as- 
signment on antidotes for poisons): ‘“T 
would start digging a  hole.’’—Green 
Gander. 


BLASTING WORDS 


Inveterate Correspondent (about to post 
yet another scathing criticism of a news- 
paper’s policy): ‘‘What do you think of 
that, my dear? Pretty hot, eh?’ 

Devoted Spouse: ‘Splendid, George! Do 
you think they will dare publish the pa- 
per in the morning?” 





NO CHANCE 

“Did my wife speak at the meeting yes- 
terday?”’ 

“IT don’t know your wife, but there was 
a tall, thin lady who rose and said she 
could not find words to express her feel- 
ings.” 

“That wasn’t my wife.” 
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Mc<QUAY-NORRIS _ 


\Eax-bRoor 


PISTON RINGS 


The Same 


uperoy 
RINGS 


empties on each wy 

stroke, which ordi- 
annot do. a one 

ei . 

en each piston, 


High Quality 
tNew Low Prices 


With no sacrifice of quality or workmanship these nationally 
famous piston rings are within reach of everyone. 








For Example! 

A complete \gan{Roor— 
Ring equipment for such cars as 
ORDS onl $G00 


F 
CHEVROLETS 








The best engine investment you can make is to put the 
Leak-Proof and Superoyl Piston Ring combination in your 
automobile, truck, tractor or stationary engine. They will more 


than repay their cost in 
oil. You'll find the same 


added power and saving in gas and 
high standard of quality in McQuay- 


Norris Pistons, Pins and Bearings. 


Made in all sizes and over-sizes for every make and model of 
engine. Dealers everywhere cd McQuay-Norris products in 
y 


stock or can get them immediate 


for you. 


McQuay-NORRIS MFG. Co., General Offices, ST. Louts, U.S. A. 
Factories: St. Louis, Indianapolis, Connersville, Ind.; Toronto, Canada 


ember 


Rem 


Poor replacement parts can 
ruin a good mechanical job. 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON RINGS - PISTONS-PINS - BEARINGS 
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10,000 Mile Guarantee and You Save '4 


What more can any other tire do for you? Riverside Oversize 
Cords will run 10,000 solier-_- guarantees often up to 18,000 
miles. What is the use 6f paying one-third more? 

One-third on tires is a big saving. And this saving is sure— 
because Riverside Oversize Cords are guaranteed for 10,000 
miles service on your car. 

And this guarantee is fifty-one years old. It has back of it 
fifty-one years of straightforward dealing. 

Quality Gives the Mileage 

The big mileage of Riverside Oversize Cords over roads 
is put into them in the factory. It is the mileage built in by 
quality. High, thick, strong treads—firsts in every particular— 
built with the largest amount of good live rubber. 

This extra Quality of Riverside Cords has made us the largest 
retailers of tires in this country. One user tells another. Just 
Riverside Oversive Cords. You, too, may as well save cle thieds 

sia Rape Don’t org One Cent 

ore you buy any tires send for Riversides. Inspect them. 
Compare them with tires selling for $5.00 or $15.00 more. 

Then, if you don’t find them the equal of any first-quality 

Oversize cord made, send them back. We will refund your money. 
ese prices buy 10,000 miles of service—and more. 
CATALOGUE No. 464M00—Be sure to give size 
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SIZE PRICE POSTAGE SIZE PRICE POSTAGE 
30x34 $ 9.75 28c 32x4 95 4 
32x4 16.95 42c 34 = 4 bet tH dsc 
33x4 17.45 43c 33x5 28.75 58c 
34x4 18.25 43c 35x5 29.95 6le 






Wire your order. Orders received by telegraph will be shipped 
the same day C. O. D. Write today to our house nearest you for 
free Auto Supply Book. Address Dept. 33-T, 
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ot ‘Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 
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BONDS HELP WANTED POULTRY ; EGGS FOR HATCHING 

WE BUY and gell waste tesues of lows WANTED at once, single man to work on RHODE ISLAND REDS RHODE ISLAND REDS 

municipal bonds. Ample return, wit a first-class farm; must be good with LARGE, purebred Rose Comb Rhode | SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red epee 
gafety. Ringheim, Wheelock Co., Des | machinery and livestock; state wages Island Reds; dark, velvety, from prize from fine color, large boned stock, 
Moines, lowa. _s«s|:«aanttedd and also age; no one who uses | winning stock; genuiné Herold Tompkins | range—100, $5; pen—15, $1.75. White 
BONDS of responsible communities and | Cigarettes need apply. Fred McCaulloch, | eockerel, Bean & Tompkins females; $6, Pekin duck eggs, 75 cents per Setting, 
eet oe means ane. ettrastive Hartwick, Iowa. 100; $1.50, 15; special mating. $2.50, 15; Mrs. Chas. Walter, Altoona, Iowa. 
nvestments. ‘rite for list. olk, Corley SALESMEN WANTED Fepaid. Mrs. S. C. Adams, Memphis, Mo. 7 
a aiempany, Des Moles. pres P SINGLE Comb Rhode Island eggs: flock 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FOR SALE—White Collie puppies and 
grown stock, from pedigreed heel driv- 
ing parents._ Priced to meet the farmers’ 








pocketbooks. Shomont Kennels, Monti- 
cello. Towa, Box 112. 

FOR SALE—A litter of Shepherd pups 
from a good heeler; males, $5; females, 
$3.50. Your money back if not O. K. An- 
ton Strom, Lake Lillian, Minn. 





RED Fox pups wanted; any number. Be- 











fore selling elsewhere write Leo E. Pan- 
kratz, Springfield, Minn. ‘‘Pankratz Pays 
Most.” ; 
WANTED—Red Fox cubs; state lowest 

price. I pay express. Scentless ranch 
raised skunks for sale, August 1. Bert 
Iverson, Rake, Iowa. as 7 
MALE bull pups; half French, half Eng- 


lish; two months ‘old; from trained par- 





WANTED, man with car to work in Iowa, 
who can devote his entire time taking 
county survey, and subscriptions to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, including Service Bureau 
membership. Salary guarantee. Write 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 

















LIVE STOCK 
GUERNSEYS 
GUERNSEYS—Being overstocked must 
sell 15 head of choice high grade fe- 
males; to freshen this spring. The Qual- 
ity Guernsey Farm, Norwalk, Wis.; Wm. 

Schell. 
GUERNSEYS, most economical producers 


of milk and butterfat; registered bull 
calves for sale; best breeding. George 
Domken, North Manchester, Ind. 








HOLSTEINS 
HIGH grade Holstein cows and heifers 
for sale. Carload lots or less. T. ‘ 
tested. J. D. Bringgold & Son, West 


Concord, Minn. 














: =. Lamt , Luana, 
nod] $10 each. Don E. Lamborn, Luana HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 
PUREBRED Collie puppies; working BEFORE ordering Holstein or Guernsey 
strain; age 3% months; dam pedigreed; calves anywhere, _write Edgewood 
very reasonably priced. Truman Smith, Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 
Boone. Iowa, R , JERSEYS 
RED Fox cubs wanted; state price first | FOR SALE—Registered Jersey cows, 
letter. I,pay spot cash and express. L. heifers, bulls; Financial King, Noble 


Slander, Springfield, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 


1OWA 
IOWA 240 for sale—Fine land, near bs- 
therville. Consider dwelling house or 
South Dakota land as part payment; give 
time on balance. Write H. H. Engelken, 
Bellevue, Iowa. 
169 ACRES improved, 25 acres improved 
adjoining town. Consider part exchange 
clear. Terms. Frank Reilly, New Hamp- 
ton. lowa. 

















KENTUCKY 


CUMBERLAND river valley farm, 140 
acres, in Cumberland county, Kentucky, 





1% miles Burksville, the county sbat. 
Land is highly productive; suitable for 
corn, oats, wheat, clover, timothy, blue 


ss, red top, potatoes, sweet and white, 
tobacco, sorghum, apples, peaches, grapes, 


pears, plums and ali garden products. No 
waste land on tract. Two good barns; 
small tenant house. High school in 


Burksville. River transportation. Pro- 
ducing oil wells close by; oil pipe line 
crosses farm; farm thought to have oil 
on it. Best time to see farm, June to 
September, when crops are growing. Mrs. 
Walter Sidwell. Willow Grove. Tenn. 
____ MINNESOTA 
FOR SALE—Seventy-four acre farm; all 
land; twenty-five miles south from 
St. Paul; complete set new buéidings. An 
attractive farm home; bargain; $3,500 
cash, balance terms, reasonable. P. C. 
Records, Castle Rock, Minn. ~ 


MINNESOTA improved farms for sale on 

éasy terms. For list and eer pectic 
ulare write Anderson Land Co., Iimar, 
Minn. 














MISSOURI 
I—$200 buys 40 





MISSOUR acres néar 





Oakland, Majesty bloodlines; high testing, 
heavy producing herd; cows, $125 to $200; 
yearling heifers, $100 up; bulls, choice 
dams only, $40 up. Write or visit "herd 
near Cattle Congress grounds. Raymond 
Cross, R. 8, Waterloo, Iowa. 


y MISCELLANEOUS 


WE BUY burlap bags; pay freight on 200 
or more. Write us for “et prices. Lin- 
coln Bag Co., Springfield, 
MACHINERY 
FOR SALE—12-25 Avery tractor and 18x 


























‘LARGE, dark, even colored Rose Comb 





Reds; eggs, cockerels. pullets; Hogan- 
ized laying strain: bred them 20 years; 
guaranteed. Highland Farm, Hedrick, 
lowa. : 
HAWKBYE Reds (both combs); consist- 

ent winners at Chicago, Iowa state 
show, Davenport and Cedar Rapids: four 
real exhibition matings. Wm. M. Court- 


land, Maquoketa, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
949 COCKERELS, 15 varieties, hatching 




















eggs, baby chicks. Free book. Aye 
Bros., Blair. Neb.. Box 2. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING 
ANCONAS 
S. C. ANCONA eggs; 160, $4; 15, $1; R. C. 
White Wyandottes; 50, $3; 15, $1. Mrs. 


Geo. P. Scott, Batavia. Iowa, Route 2. 


LEGHORNS 


S. C. WHITE Leghorns, from Ferris 

strain; heavy layers; bred for show and 
utility purposes; price, $5 per hundred 
eges or $15 for 30 dozen. The Shomont 
Farms, Monticello, Iowa. 


TOM Barron Single Comb White Leghorn 
hatching eggs from my flock of 1,500 

layers; $3.50 per hundred. Anton Nelson, 

Goldfield. lowa. 

FERRIS 265-300 egg strain 8S. C. W. Leg- 
horns; 15 eggs, 75 cents; 100, $4. Chicks, 

15 cents each. Brager’s White Feather 

Poultry Farm, Ventura, Iowa. 

SINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs from 
pedigreed stock; 300 egg line; Barron 

strain; $5 per 100. Christine Hartshorn, 

Traer, Iowa. 

SINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs from 
fine free range flock: $6 per 100, $3 ong 

50. Mrs. Roy Mason, Webster City, Iowa 
































36 Case separator, complete rig, $400; ORPINGTONS 
16 H. P. Reeves steam rig, complete, PUREBRED S. CG. Buff Orpington ¢ees 
$400; 4 cylinder M@line tractor and re- om, domes,” tama leony Te. 
rs 26 see mow price of new. J. B. | strain; $6, 160; $3.50, 50. Mrs. Harold 
ene rragu owa. Elliott, Route No. 5, Webster City, Iowa. 
MONEY TO LOAN S. C. BUFF Orpington eggs; stock select- 
CHOICE loans on western Iowa farms ed for laying, size and color; $6, 100; 
made at 5 and 5% per cent. L. W. Tul- $1. 15. Miss Hattie E. Graham, Webster 

leys. Council Bluffs. Iowa. City, Iowa, Route 5. 

TOBACCO EGGS—S. C. Buff Orpington; healthy; 
HOMESPUN tobacco; smoking—5 pounds, free range; heavy layers; $1, 15; $3, 50; 


$1.25; 10 pounds, $2. Pay when received. 
Pipe and recipe free. Farmers’ Union, 
Paducah, Ky. 





HOMESPUN tobacco. Smoking— five 

pounds $1.25, ten $2; pipe and recipe 
free; pay when received. Co-operative 
Farmers, Paducah, Ky. 


$5, 100. Mrs. Ira Gongwer. Fairfax, Iowa. 


under supervision of Ames “Extension 





Department; range, $5, 100; special mat. 
ing .$8 per 100; trap-nested, $2 per 4, 
Mrs. Asa Lee, Mitchellville, Towa. 

ROSE COMB red eggs from large dark 


red, heavy layers and ribbon winners; 
culled for type, color and egg production; 
$6 hundred. Mrs. Harley Shaffer, Webster 
City, Iowa. 


SINGLE Comb Red hatching eggs: 





large, 


dark, heavy laying strain; $1.50 per 
setting, $6 per 100. Roy Copp, Glidden; 
Iowa. 





SINGLE Comb Reds; Mahood Thompkins; 
large, dark red, long deep body, low wel] 








spread tail; pen eggs, 15 eggs $2, prepalt 
Edd Erickson, Pilot Mound, Iowa 
R. C. RED eggs from aes. food ty 
and color, winter layers; per a 
John A. Baumhover, Carroll, ly 
WYANDOTTES 





WHITE Wyandottes; winners at Iowa 
state fair; high record lay#ng flock Iowa 
State Agricultural College; eggs, 15, $3; 30 
$5; 50, $8; 100, $15. Baby chick sro 
free. H. F. Duer, Box F, Eagle Grove, la. 
WHITE WYANDOTTES for 22 years Re- 
gal Dorcas strain, from stock of 235 
egg record, culled for size, type and color; 
eggs, $5. 100. Mrs. R. A. Van Zee, Char- 
iton, lowa. 
S. L. WYANDOTTE eggs, from prize win- 
ning stock, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
$3.50, 50; $6, 100. Mrs. Holman Lee, Route 
a, Lacey, Iowa. 
SILVER Wyandottes, Tarbox _ strain, 
clearly laced, high producers; eggs, $2, 
30 ;$2.75, 50; $5, 100; prepaid. Charles 
French, Nashua, Towa. 
BARRON Single Comb White Leghorns, 
free range, eggs $4 per hundred, chicks 
$13 per hundred. Mrs. John Lefebure, 
Fairfax, Iowa. 
S. C. DARK Red and White Wyandotte 

















chicks from healthy. heavy laying 
flocks; 100,°$15; eggs, $5; prepaid; safe 
arrival. Mrs. Oliver Snyder, Dayton, Ia. 





WHITE Wyandotte eggs from carefully 
culled, heavy laying flock, $4 per 10; 

special "ede $6. Albert Gove, Mon- 

roe, Iowa 

MA RTIN- Regal White Wyandottes: culed 
for egg production. Eggs, $5 per 100; 

chicks, $16 per 100. Fred Wenger, Em- 

metsburg, . Iowa. 








PURE Buff Orpington eggs; large. blocky 
buff, culled, laying strain; $6. 100; $3. 50. 
50. Mrs. Joe Barr, W ebster City, Iowa. 
S. C. BUFF Orpington eggs, setting of 15 
from my pen, $5; utility, 15 for $1, 100 
eges. $6. J. C. Simon, Rowan. Iowa. 








PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Bldg.. Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 
BARRED ROCKS 


RINGLET and Bradley Barred Rock eggs; 
stock direct; exhibition quality; great 




















“ - size; record layers; utility, $9 per 100; 
inwegs $5 ge ee: wane for | special matings; circular free; satisfac- 
-__Box : : : tion. Mrs. Clyde Thompson, Hopkinton, 
WASHINGTON Iowa. 
CONDENSARY and cheese factory opened BLACK LANGSHANS 
at Palouse, April 1. Correspondence 


with settlers solicited. Palouse Chamber 
of Commerce, Palouse, Wash. 


WISCONSIN 





BIG, greenish, glossy Black Langshans, 
laying strain and show steck; eggs, 
cockerels, pullets, guaranteed. H. Oster- 





HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 





FARM WANTED 
FARM WANTED—Will buy farm in 
United States direct from owner only. 
Write me. Marshall Roos, St. Jean, Man- 
itoba, Canada. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—To secure permanent county 
representative for a fast selling farm 
utensil. Every corn grower a prospect. 
Records show that from one-third to one- 
half of farmers buy. Write Bain Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Mt Age 18-40, wanting railway station 
office se—positions, $115-$250 month. Free 
transportation, experience unnecessary. 
Write Baker, -Suverintendent, 96 Wain- 
wright, St. Louis. 
FIREMEN, brakemen, for railroads near- 
est their homes—everywhere; beginners 
150-$250 monthly (wkich » Position?). 
tailway Association, Desk W-2, Brooklyn, 
= A 























foss, Hedrick, Iowa. 
DUCKS 
NOTICE—Eggs from early maturing ex- 
tra large type Pekins, $8. 100; duck- 
lings, 25 cents. Husky White Orpington 
chicks, $17. 100; eggs, $7, 100. Quality. 
arrival, fertility guaranteed. White Stan- 


dard Poultry Farm, Grand Mound, Iowa. 
BUFF duck eggs from prize winning 
stock; $2, 11; ducklings, 30 cents, post- 
paid. Toulouse goose eggs, 35 cents. C. 
Pelham, Independence. Iowa... 
LEGHORNS 
KULP R. C. B. Leghorns, farm range. 
Carefully selected chicks, 12 cents. Live 
delivery guaranteed. Eggs. 5 cents, post- 
paid. Mrs. Glen Snyder, Dayton, Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb White Leghorns, 304 and 
306 official egg record stock: Tancred 

















males; eggs, $5: chicks, $14, 100. Mrs. 
Geo. Roe. Bellevue, Iowa. 
MINORCAS 





GIANT S. C. Black Minorcas, from pure- 

red flock that produced my prize win- 
ners last year. Eggs, 5 cents; chicks, 15 
cents each. For lots*of big white eggs, 
try my Minorcas. George Hubbard, El- 
kader, Iowa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


BARRED Rocks, bred for heavy egg pro- 

duction; blue ribbon winners; healthy, 
good size, narrow barred. Eggs. $4.59, 
50; $8, 105; $15, 200; larger lots cheaper. 
90 per cent fertility. Pedigreed pen mat- 
ings, both Aristocrats and Parks (direct). 
Trap-nested continuously. Records up to 





273. $5, 15; $12, 50; postpaid. Mating 
list. State record farm. Mrs. E. L. Ru- 
ring, Gowrie, Iowa. 





BARRED Rock eggs from trap-nestea, 
pedigreed stock; dark matmng; farm 
raised; pen birds direct; Aristocrat, pen, 
$5 per 15; Bradley, $3 per 15; flock, $7.50 
per 105; $2.50, 30; postpaid. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Mrs. Geo. Shultz, Indianola, 
Towa. 
PUREBRED White Rock hatching eggs, 
Fishel strain, direct winners wherever 
shown; $3.50 per 50, $6 hundred; favorable 
hatch guaranteed or order replaced at 
half price. Ardo Keil, Bellevue, Iowa. 
WHITE Rocks, famous Halbach strain; 
bred for egg production, type and size; 
chicks—100, $15; eggs—100, $6. Mrs. Jas. 
Murphy. Fairfax. Iowa. 








ROSE COMB White Wyandotte eggs for 
hatching, $4 per hundred; farm range; 
extra fancy pen eggs also. Mrs. Fred 
Himebauch, Estherville, Iowa, Route 6. 
REGAL Dorcas White Wyandotte hatch- 
ing eggs; vigorous stock; no culls or 
disease; fertility guaranteed; 100, $5; 50, 
$3. Clifford Benson, Marathon, Iowa. 
COLUMBIAN Wyandotte eggs; pens con- 
taining first prize birds of state show, 
$3 setting; range stock closely culled, 100, 
$5. Mrs. W. J. Coonrod, Center Point. Ia. 
FISHEL’S White oe eggs. $5. 
100; baby chicks, $15, 100. Mrs. Richard 
Pierce, Lake City, Iowa. 
ry at ae a Partridge Wyandotte eggs 
$1, 15; $5, Choice pen; one rooster, 
four hens. $10. Ina Miller, Moravia, Iowa. 


DUCK EGGS 
ig Oe eggs from large type White Pekins, 


1.50 per setting of 12 eggs, postpaid. 
Mrs. W. 




















M. George, Janesville, Iowa. 
GOOSE EGGS 


MAMMOTH Toulouse 

old stock; $2 for six. 
fine birds, vigorous, 
color, $6 for 100. W. 
ant, lowa, Route 6. 
MAMMOTH Toulouse goose*€ggs from old 

geese. 25 cents apiece, postpaid. S. T.~ 
Wheeler, Ankeny, Iowa. 





se eggs; choice 
S. C. Red egas, 
bred to type and 
S. Lund, Mt. Pleas- 











PUREBRED White Rock hatching eggs; 
farm range; — laying strain; 75c, 15; 
$5. 100. Mrs. Glenn Dillman, Derby. Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
FOR SALE Comb Rhode Island 
White eggs from prize winning stock. 
Pen No. 1, $3.50 per setting; range flock, 
75 cents for 15 eggs or $5 per 100. Mrs. 
Peter Weber, Dana, Iowa. 








THE coming farmer's fowl. Whites rank 

next to Leghorns in their laying abili- 
ties, Eggs—i15, $1.50; 100, $8. Mating 
list free. Mrs. Elza Jones, Memphis, Mo. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
S. C. REDS, Owens Farm strain, big type, 
dark red, extra heavy layers; eggs, 
range $4, 50; $7, 100; selected mating, . 30 
females headed by males direct from 
Owens Farm; $2.50 per 15, $7 per 50 eggs. 
Mrs. Edw. F. Beronek, Solon, Iowa. 











BARRED Rocks; blue ribbon, heavy lay- 
ing strain; eges, $2.50 per 15; baby 
chicks, 25 cents each; five quality pens. 


a Daughenbaugh, Cresco, Iowa. 





ROSE Comb Red eggs, from farm range 
flock; good color and ‘size; $1.50 per 





setting, $3.50 per 50, $6 per hundred. Mrs. 
John Miller, Hampton, Iowa, 








TURKEY EGGS a 


PUREBRED Bourbon Red turkey eggs 

from healthy stock, $4 for 10, postpaid; 
not less than 10 shipped; old tom $9.50, 
young $8. Mrs. George W. Bell, Well- 
man, Iowa. 








_GIANT Bronze turkey eggs, from large, 


insured, 
Cook, 


healthy stock, 
parcel post, prepaid. 
Ainsworth, Iowa. 
M. B. TURKEY eggs for sale, from 
healthy stock; 40 cents each; postage 
prepaid. F. A. Paullus, Latimer, Iowa, 
Box 202. 
PUREBRED White Holland turkey eggs 
for sale, 40 cents each, from healthy, 
heavy laying stock. Mrs. A. C. Johnson, 
Aurora, Iowa. a 
GIANT Bronze turkey eggs; Gold Bank 
strain; 60 cents each; $5 per 9 Mrs. T. 
C. Robb, Morning Sun, Iowa. 
PUREBRED. M. B. turkey eggs, 30. cents 
an egg. Mrs. E. E. Caldwell, Medi- 
apolis, lowa. 


50 cents each; 


Mrs. Jesse 
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Our Readers Market 
Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 
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Yrcmgat and each Initial or full bumber ie counted fe ove 


one 
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EGGS FOR HATCHING 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WHITE Holland turkey eggs, $4 per 10; 

Toulouse, from old geese, $2 per 6; 
Mammoth Pekin duck, $2 per 11. Mrs. 
Jas. Kirk, Fertile, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


BABY Chicks; purebred; highest quality; 
from carefully culled, neavy laying 
flocks: also exhibition strain. Send your 
order and we can furnish chicks immedi- 
ately. Live delivery guaranteed. All 
standard and rare breeds of chicks, ma- 
ture stock, eggs. Jersey Black Giants a 
specialty. Active member International 
Baby Chick Association. Murray McMur- 
ray. Box 134, Webster City. Towa. 
BABY CHICKS and hatching eggs for 
sale; ten leading varieties, purebred, 
healthy and heavy laying strains. Our 
own hatchery, our own supervision, free 
delivery, 100 per cent alive arrival guar- 

















anteed. Our prices are the lowest for the 
quality we send out. References, any 
bank in Wisner. Send for catalog at 


once. Wisner Hatchery, A-6. Wisner, Neb. 


BABY chicks, healthy, farm raised, pure- 
bred flocks of high egg production; 5S. C. 
W. Leghorns, Anconas, $13 100; Barred 
Rocks, Reds, $15 100; Minorcas $18 100; 
100 per cent live delivery; also hatching 
eges. Catalog. Brunsvold Hatchery, 
Northwood, Iowa. 
CHICKS—Finest quality, Barred Rocks, 
Single Comb Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, Light Brahmas—$15 per 
100, $8 per 50. Postpaid. Hatch every 
Tuesday; order from ad, 100 per cent live 
delivery. Member International and _ Illi- 
nois Baby Chick Associations. Earlville 
Hatchery, 10 Ottawa St., Earlville, Illinois. 


PUREBRED baby chicks; White and 
Brown Leghorns, $10 per 100; Barred 














Rocks, Reds, Anconas, $11.75; White 
Rocks. White Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, $12.95; prompt shipments; free de- 
livery. Fairview Farm. Elmore, Minn. 

BABY CHICKS—20 leading varieties, 


hatched from heavy laying strains; live 
delivery guaranteed in the U. S.; lowest 
prices ever offered. Write for catalog and 
_— list. Miller Hatcheries, Box 643, 
ncaster, Mo. 








NOBLES county, Minn., grown, ear se- 
lected, hand tipped, butted, shelled, 
aded seed corn of pecs sized yellow and 
ustler White and Silver King White, fire 

dried, germination 92 to 96 per cent. This 

is real seed corn. Per bushel, including 
bags, $4.25. St. John & Bull Seed Co., 

Worthington, Nobles Co., Minn. 


NATIVE grown red ctover, alfalfa, al- 
sike, timothy and sweet clover. Certi- 
fied Grimm alfalfa; early type Western 
Plowman yellow dent seed corn, soy- 
beans and all other farm seeds. Write for 
samples and prices. De Kalb County Ag- 
ricultural Association, De Kalb, IIl. 


SEED corn; big eared; grown here, 75 

miles north Iowa line; Silver King, 
Golden Jewel, Early Murdock that yielded 
75 bushels per acre; 98 per cent germina- 
tion guaranteed; sample ears 10 cents. 
Davis Seed Co., Dept. W, St. Peter, Minn. 
SOYLAND seeds. We specialize in grow- 

ing select Manchu and Midwest and Ito- 
san soy-beans; inoculation. Calico seed 
corn, early, heavy yielding. Get our in- 
Su. active catalog and prices. Fouts Bros., 
Camden. Ind. 


CLOVER seed, Minnesota grown, finest 

quality, $16 bushel; no noxious weeds. 
White sweet clover, scarified, $10.50 bush- 
el. Soy-beans, Grimm alfalfa, field seeds. 
Ask for prices. Davis Seed Co., Dept. W, 
St. Peter. Minn. 


MANCHU soybeans, home grown; $3.25 
per bushel for one to nine bushels, and 
$3 per bushel for ten or more bushels; 
sacks and inoculation soil free; no 
er beans. A. B, Schenck, Algona, 
owa. 


MANCHU. soybean seed; fine quality; 
high germination; recleaned; until May 
5, $3.50 per bushel; $3.75 per bushel for 
orders under ten bushels; bags free; f. o. 
b. Ames. Request samples. Daisy Ann 
Johnson, Ames, Iowa. 
STRAWBERRY bed, $1. Finest quality 
Senator Dunlap plants. produce big 
crops, set alone; very hardy; (certified) 
and state inspected; 250, $1; 500. $1.75; 
1.000, $3, postpaid. H. Thale, Durham, 
Missouri. 
HAND picked northern grown seed pota- 
toes; early—Triumphs, Ohios, Cobblers; 



































BABY Chicks—Barred Plyrnouth Rocks, 3 
from culled flocks: $15" per 100; live late—Round Russets, Carmans; $1.25 per 
delivery guaranteed; order early. James | bushel; bags free. O. Barringer, Rock 
Morris. Epworth, Iowa. Creek Minn., Pine county. 
PURE Owen Farms Reds; chicks, eggs; | MANCHU soybeans, $3 per bushel; satis- 
also other breeds. Get our circular and | , faction guaranteed; inoculation and 
free feed offer. Hillcrest Poultry Farm, fone free.. Martin Vandehaar, Altoona, 
Dumont, Iowa. owa. 
BABY chicks; 10 leading varieties from 


heavy laying strains. Live delivery. 
Postpaid. Free chicks with early orders. 
Get our ‘low prices. Miller-Matlick Hatch- 
ery, Box 811. Kirksville, Mo. 


100,000 quality baby chicks; purebred, 
farm range, immediate, 100 per cent. live 
delivery east of the Rockies, poutpeta, 
hatching eggs. Free catalog. Cente 
Farms. Sta. 10, Davenport, Iowa. 
8. C. W. L. chicks; young Hilloren high 
egg producing strain, 11 cents, or $50 
per 500, delivered. Gauls Hatchery and 
Ege Farm, Tipton, Iowa. 
ENGLISH Single Comb White Leghorn 
chicks from healthy lopped comb hens; 
heavy producers; $10, 100. Mrs. Ellis 
Abell, Hampton, Towa. 


CHICKS, fourteen kinds, 310 to~$12 per 
100 in hundred lots; 100 per cent live 
delivery. James Wiltse, Rulo, Neb. 
BABY Chicks—Send for our valuable free 
chick book and exceptional 1924 prices. 
Rusk Bros., Box 404A. Windsor. Mo. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


GRAPE vines—12 Welch’s Concord, two 

years, $1; 100 one year, $4; ((3 Agawam, 
3 Moore’s Early, 3 Niagara and 3 Wor- 
den, $1); 100 asparagus, $1; 25 rhubarb, 
$1; 100 Progressive and 200 Dunlap straw- 
berry plants, $2; Cumberland raspberries, 
$2 per 100; ten Early Richmond cherry, 
$4; ten Compass, $2.50; ten Kieffer pears, 
$3; ten Blberta peach, $2; (5 Wealthy, 5 
Grimes Golden, 5 Jonathan, 2 Duchess and 
3 Wealthy, $4); good 5-foot trees, (pre- 
paid), checks accepted. Order from thts 
ad. Guaranteed to arrive in good condi- 
tion. Welch Nursery, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
MILLIONS “Frostproof” cabbage plants 

for sale. Fine outgrown. Wakefields, 
Copenhagen Market. Succession, etc. 300, 





























$1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; mailed pre- 
paid. Expressed, 10,000, $15, 100.000, $125, 
cash. f you want early cabbage, set 


these plants. Good order: delivery guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Also grow to- 
mato and sweet potato plants. P aye A 
Councill Co., Wholesale Growers, Frank- 
lin, Va. 
IT PAYS to buy Lyman’s genuine Grimm 
alfalfa seed now before supply is ex- 
hausted. Pure, pedigreed seed, developed 
from original Grimm_ strain. Hardiest 
variety grown. 
germination. Three to four liberal crops 
annually. Write today. A. B. Lyman, 
320 Water St.. Excelsior. Minn. 
CHOICE recleaned Manchu and 
Soybeans, direct from grower, $2.60 per 
bushel; samples on request. Walter Lewis, 
Mexico, Mo. 








Scarified to assure high- | 


Morse. 


our classified department. 


i order, ad and remittance today. 





Name 


,bushgl. 





MANCHU soy beans; Golden King, Silver 
King and Minnesota Thirteen seed corn. 
For prices, samples and description write 
the grower, Wm. McArtuhr, Mason City, 
Iowa. 
SOY Beans and Sudan seed direct from 
Blackhawk county grower; write for 
samples and prices; recleaned seeds. G. 
W. Briden & Son, Janesville, Iowa, Route 
No. 1. 
RED clover, $10; sweet clover, $7.25; al- 
falfa, $7.75; alsike, $8; timothy, $3.65; 
Sudan grass, $4 per bushel, sacked; test 
96 per cent; samples free. Standard Seed 
Co., 152 East Fifth St., Kansas City, Mo. 











SEED CORN—“Golden Jewel,”” home 
grown, shelled, graded, sack included, 


$2.75 per bushel. Germination 85 to 100 
per cent. Sample will be sent on request. 
Olai Stevens, anley Falls, Minn. 
SEED corn, $4 bushel; big yielding early 
strain of Reid’s Yellow Dent; germina- 
tion 96 per cent: hand tipped, butted and 
shelled; bags furnished. Cliff Heller, 
Belle Plaine, Iowa. 
ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $8.50 
Sweet clover, hulled, white, 95 
ent pure, $7.00 bushel. Track here. 
George Bowman, Concordia, 








per 
Sacks free. 
Kansas, 
MANCHU  soy-beans; northern grown 
seed; certified by South Dakota Ex- 
periment Association; extra good quality. 
Samuel Fahlberg, Beresford, S. Dak. 
CERTIFIED Manchu, Black Eyebrow soy 
beans. Write for prices and samples. 
Will price in car lots. John E. Meather- 
ingham, Camp Point. Til 
CERTIFIED Ito San soy beans; very 
heavy yielding; germination 92; varietal 
purity, 98; $3.90 per bushel; sacks 60 
cents. Joel J. Fahlberg, Beresford, S. D. 
CANNA bulbs, mammoth and dwarf; very 
choice assorted or separate colors; $1 

















per dozen Mrs. Thos. Shover, Monticello, 
Iowa. 
MANCHU beans our specialty; grown 


from certified seed, varietal purity 99.5; 
$3 per bushel, sacks included. Burton E. 
King, Plymouth, IL 
MANCHU soybean seed, northern Iowa 

grown, $3.15 per bushel, f. 0. b. Paul- 
Aitken Bros., 





lina; sample on request. 

Paullina, Iowa. 

SEED corn for sale; high germination. 
Write. I specialized growing seed corn 

last 25 years. Charles Roth, Jesup, Iowa. 

VIRGINIA soy beans for seed at $3 per 
bushel. Rex Maxson, Farina, Ill. 








SELL YOUR SURPLUS 


Have you surplus cattle, hogs, horses, sheep or poultry? Market them thru 
The rate is only 8c per word with a minimum 
charge per issue of $1.60. OUR READERS’ MARKET offers a ready and 
effective means of disposing of your surplus at a nominal expense. 


Mail 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Please start my advertisement containing ................. words with your 
next available issue and run it ................ times in Our Readers’ Market. 


I enclose remittance for §........................ to cover cost of these insertions. 


Address 











WRITE YOUR AD HERES 
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Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers— April 27-May 3 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 


Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

Ames, WOI, 360—9:30 a. m., Chicago 
hog market; 9:45 a, m., weather report; 
10:15 a. m., leading western hog markets; 
12:40 to 12:45 p. m., complete livestock 
market report. 

Cleveland, WJAX, 390—9:19 a. m., opene 
ing of Cleveland and Pittsburgh livestock 
markets; 2:25 p. m., Toledo clover seed 
and other prices. 

Chicago Livestock Markets, WAAF, 286 
—8:40 a. m.; 10:45 a. m.; 12:45 p.m. At 
12:45 advance estimates for ensuing day. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WDAP, 366— 
9:35 a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 
a m.; 11:31 a. m.; 12.01 p. m.; 12:31 p. 
m.; 1:01 p. m.; 1:25 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—10:00 a. m.; 11:00 
a. m.; 12:30 p. m. Wool report Thursday 
at 2:00 p. m., in connection with the clos- 
ing report on stock market. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS., 411—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8, 9, 10 and 11 in the morning and 
also at noon and 1 and 2 in the afternoon, 
Covers all the leading western markets, 
but with special attention to St. Louis. 

Omaha Livestock, WLIAK, 278—7:45 a, 
m.; 9:10 a. m.; 10:20 a. m.; 12:00 noon} 
1:30 p. m. 

Omaha Grain, WAAW, 360—9:45 a. m.; 
10:45 a. m.; 11:45 a. m.; 12:45 p. m.; 1:15 
Pp. m.; 8:00 p. m. 

Pittsburgh, KDKA, 326—7:00 to 7:15 p. 
m. Largely eastern livestock and pro- 
duce markets, but also a summary of 
Chicago market. This 1,000 watt station 
can be received very well by most lowa 
farm receiving sets. 

Kansas City, Mo., WDAF, 411—6:00 to 
6:15 p. m. 

Kansas City, Mo., WHB, 411—Starting 
at 25 minutes after the hour and continu- 
ing for 5 to 15 minutes, 8:15 a. m.; 9:26 
a. m.; 10:25 a. m.; 21:25 a. m.; 12:26. p. 
m. and 1:25 p. m. 

Music and Amusement Programs 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro« 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro-« 
grams, Tuesday, 8:50 to 9:30; Wednesday, 
8:00 to 8:58; 10:00 to 2:30, midnight re- 
vue; Thursday, 8:20 to 9:20; Friday, 10:00 
to 2:00, midnight revue; Saturday, 8:00 to 
8:58; 9:05 program to be announced, 

Chicago, WGN, 370—From 7:00 to 8:00 
and 9:00 to 10:00 every night but Sunday 
and Monday: 6:00 to 9:00 on Sunday. 

Chicago, WLS—This new station is 
on the air regularly now and we hope to 
get their advance schedule next week. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Monday, 8:00 to 
9:00, music; 10:00 to 11:00, orchestra; 
Wednesday, 8:00 to 9:00, organ recital; 
Thursday, 9:00 to 10:00. popular music by 
orchestra; Friday, 8:00 to $:00, violin 
and piano; Saturday, 9:00 to 10:00, 
popular music by orchestra. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00 and oc- 
ecasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX; 341—Monday 
and Thursday nights, 9:30 to 11:00. 

Iowa City, WHAA, 484—Tuesday, 8:00 
to 9:00; Sunday, from 9:00 to 9:30, 
and occasionally vesper services from 4:00 
to 5:00; no daytime broadcasting. Im- 
portant university games are, broadcast. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 411—Monday, 
8:00, music; Wednesday, 8:20 to 9:30, old- 
time music. 

Kansas City, WHB, 411—12:35 to 1:00 
every noon but Sunday; 2:00 to 3:00 every 
afternoon; 8:00 to 10:00 on Tuesday, 
Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 411—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
6:00 to 7:00 every evening ex- 
cept Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:15 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30 to 7:30, din« 
ner hour program, every night but Wed- 
nesday and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 every 
evening but Wednesday and Sunday; good 


music, largely classical. 

Omaha, WAAW, 360—Monday, 7:30 to 
9:00, music. 

St. Louis, KSD, 546—Music programs, 


starting at 8:30 on Monday, 8:00 on Tues- 
day; 6:30, 9:00 and 11:00 on Wednesday; 
8:00 on Friday, and 8:00 on Saturday. 
Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts on 
Wednesday and Saturday, 7:30 to 9:00; 
noonday concerts each week-day, 12:30 to 
12:55. Ladies’ hour, 3:00 p. m., daily. 


Talks 


Ames, WOI, 360—Frequent short noon- * 


day talks, starting at 12:45. Monday, 
Spraying; Tuesday, Highways; Wednes- 
day, School Work; Thursday, Horses and 
Spring Work; Saturday, Sanitation; Sun- 
day, Chapel, 11:00 to 12:00. 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Tuesday at 8:20 to 
8:50, program by American Farm Bureau, 
lectures on Livestock and Telephones; 
Wednesday, 9:00 to %30, Spanish lessons 
at 6:00 to 6:30 on Wednesday and Friday; 
-Friday, 8:20 to 8:45, Farm Bureau. pro- 
gram. 

Davenport, WOC. 484—Educationat lec- 
ture at 3:30 to 4:00 every afternoon and 
7:00 to 7:30 every- evening but Tuesday 
and Sunday. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE er oreo WITH PRE-WAR 
ND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the following 

table are worthy of the most careful study 

The first column gives percentage present 

prices are of pre-war and the second col- 

umn percentage prices are of the corre- 


sponding week last year. 
The first thing to do in order to get the 



































$ FINANCIAL SHEEP 

Bank clearings, per capita, | Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 

outside New York. month | medium to prime— | 

OF BERTCR. . . ios d-cisnsvosct. | 201) 105 LAO WOU 2 5 tc owas se 14.88/15.43'15.00 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, | | Week before ......... |15. 45) 16.00/15.55 

at New York ..r.....-000- 110 91 | Lambs, culls and common | | | 
Industrial stocks ............ | 140 91 ee ee {12.13 '12.75/12.38 
Railroad stocks ............. Ti 93 Week before ......... |12.63/13.25| 12.63 

‘ ' 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—if pre-war | Yearling wethers, medium | =| _— | 

relationships are taken as a base, Sep- peg ree 119.75/13.25112.63 

tember lard now indicates a price of Wee «bef ae ia 13.06 13 8812.88 

$8.23 per cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago Ew. ee di a + RS icaat Eat roc sek 

next September. On the basis of Sep- Bh on cum ee ee ee 

tember rib sides. heavy hogs next Sep- Week before tates Oni os 9.38/10 95 | 9.30 

tember will be $7.66. Feeder lambs, medium to | } | 
RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show choice— | | 

the percentage for week ending April . 

5, 1924, NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


of the 1919-1923 five-year aver- 










































































































































































$44 in ton lots. 


most benefit out of this table is to note age for this week in April: Coal and classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- coke 95 per cent, grain 103 per cent, ; erage of prices from ‘common to choice. 
stance, Bradstreet’s wholesale price index livestock 108 per cent, lumber 133 per HAY 
is now 138 per cent of pre-war and 91 per cent, ore 93 per cent, and miscellaneous aah ES — 
cent of the ag “He om last yoo. —— gO merchandise 118 per cent. 
down over the list and see which products 7 » > 
are above and which below the general teh ty oe x cn ae =e Wretene. Sates Om = 
- . ‘ and oats from Iowa to Chicago are é) 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on pe c 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- g/¢|® 
that wool, lambs, cotton, lumber, cement age railroad workman is now getting ci Zz § 
and —_ ow agg of “fi mag ot yg tH rn about $1,656 a year. as compared with E Ss Ps 
genera: price level. Es, “Waren womens $800 in 1914, or about 207 per cent of the oO lM 10 
eges, butter, thin cattle, oats and corn are pre-war normal Mixed Clover, No. 1— | | 
decidedly below the general price level. In 2 j 24 Last week ‘ S 118.25 (21.00 
most cases the failure of these commodi- | FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- Wesk “before ..<.:... 4: 18.75/21.00 
ties to advance as much as other prod- hands in Iowa for 1923 averaged $43.40 Hmshy Nai Sx 
ucts is due to over-production. a month and board, or about 145 per Last week . 196.00 
Lambs and wool are 80 high above prices cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent above a CRS he Ee 126.00 
generally that there is likely to be an pre-war, farm-hand wages are out of Sat- Chaee * ea aay Pe 
over-production eventually. Cotton prices line with most farm products. But even pe pe agg 199.50/98.00! 
are so high that cotton acreage will be at 145 per cent. farm-hand wages are Week before ......... 9950 58.00! 
increased and corn acreage in the south not nearly so far above pre-war as city Alfalfe.‘No. 1 eo 
decreased. Building materials and city labor. Seat emaete se cc loo.50) 26.50) 
Wages are so high that there is likely to | NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New Week before ......... 120.50/26.50) 
be a gradual slowing down in the amount York factory wages are 218 per cent and Alfalfa, Standard— { | 
of new building. railroad wages are 207 per cent of pre- amt meee. ,.~.....< 25 16.50 22.75) 
Note that industrial stocks are now 40 war normal. WOOK DOTOPG. 2.6... csc% 16.50/23.25| 
oer a eoeve ee ate tes: cost OF LIVING now averages about Alfalfa. No. 43 | | | 
: . . 164 per cent of pre-war normal. 4 ee 13.25/17.00) 

, s t > loyment % . z - lea or j 
ory start sometime in'late 1924 or early | FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- eee RCRD og os oso ol oats Nata 
1925 ly 135 per cent of pre-war a and pan = 8 sal la 50 

‘ land generally in the twelve north-cen- as POR oceceveccses AR a 4 peels peg 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL tral states is about 125 per cent. Week before .......-- 8.50)... ../11.00 
| es] ¢ MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE GRAIN 
ol S] ole 
tok = wee Butter, creamery extras, last week 2 n 
«foes o| S52 | 35c, week before 37c; cheddar cheese, last = o 
§ = 5 Fes week 16%4c. week before 17%c; eggs, fresh 6 o & 
Las 2a firsts, last week 21\c, ye Age te 2 x g ro = 
|} o2°| S#° | ducks, last week’ 28c, week before 28c; § a a 
Bazi ial | hens, last week 24c, week before 25%c; = | 5 3 
Bradstreet’s index number..| 138) 91 epring chickens, last week 28c, week be- 5 ae i Qa 
oo - | fore 28c. Corn, No. 2Y— | | ~ ae 
1,300 pMaTTUARAT Chieago 117 Woek yo - lal 
.300-po at cattle ...... 7 > yee efore -79} 
1,100-pound fat cattle 132) 110 The Week’s Markets coer before "-.| -79%| 
anners and cutters ........ 92) ‘ as , 78%! .75 | .77%| .72 
Feeders ........ 5 PE 120) 111 CATTLE Week ‘betore "..| 77°] 32 | “7ei] 70% 
= Corn, No. 4Y¥— | | 
HOGS—At Chicago . > Last week AOE ST. Wes ses | Bf 
ee ode asneas cbuss cl 90 93 = Week before ..| .75 | be: ie Ee 69% 
MME cise g'eedews o0iee 87 88 zs L Oats— | 
— ees ss Naas db eceswss eves. 2 5 g : & — yo a erry eres Jessen pits, 
Coder eres esseressseecess é ve a = oe 6 PBleveses Joosece 45% 
= Barley—~ | | 
SHEEP—At Chicago Elais 
eee ee fo) OolsM Last week ....{ .69%4| 
7 | ° 
ae ee aS 185 114 Med. and heavy wt. beef 7 Week before ..| .69%] 
WCOL AND HIOES steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | | — daeaitd oe 
Quarter blood wool, at Boston| 179) 103 Choice and prime— | Week before ..| .6 : 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. | 61) 63 Last WS 005585520848 11.50)12.33/11.43 w rs 2 6 5%] 
lveek before 2.202002: na-teias.soj.es-| Weeet. No. 3— 1. |, eon h. ox tae 
GRAIN ood— cod aif ; 709 |: 
At Chicago— a Se Pere 10.50/11.33/10.38 Week before ..|1.05 {1.00 |1.09 -97 
Corn, No. 2 mixed .......... | 4117} 99 Se ee too en ones 10.43/1 — FEEDS 
Oats. No. 2 white ........... | 104/ 110 og 
atthe ten. | gsi 77 Last week ...... ee | 8.93) 9.55) 8.88 
Wheat. No. 1 northern ..... | 97| 88 Week before ......:.. 8.93| 9.75) 8.88 > 2is 
On lowa Farms— | —— ‘ eal 7.751 7.00 o 5 S12 
DE et aedhh «5 paS ehcp stove we | 9% eet  ~aS ogo a0 sO) 2-40) @e | a ia 
Eri ewes sbnanansseesnaes | = SS Week before ......... 7.00, 7.88) 7.00 sj/2/¢1s|& 
— sae} ‘weight beef steers $ 2 2 |e g 
15 Ds ( 0 Ibs. down)— = =| 2 = 
See ee ee | — s = 2 = 
ttons l at W . 71 9 Choice and prime— | | 
bee jonseed meal, | oo "kee} BY = NO ar aS are {11.20/12.00'11.25 Bran— | a 4 | a8 2 
Bran. at Kansas City ......| | 104! 83]. ysottum and pood |11.20/12.08|11.25 | “"Tast week... .|23.50/23.25/21.25'31.001 
i ° « lé go0oa— } | ¢ rs a . 9 Fa\98 “Or l9 _ > 
Shorts, at Kansas City . ee 106 79 Last week ............ | 9.50/10.16) 9.25 Rd mal be rab TFN had 6 ita th 5/31. 0 
' HAY Week before ......... 9.47/10.27) 9.37 Last week.... Ae Re PS ee 
No. 1 timothy. at Chicago.. 139} 121 Common— Week before. .|23.00/24.00/20.75/34.00] 
7 s - } | 7429) or * ++} Sd. { ° <VU.40) 04. 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City| 157/100 0 grees $58 sSadbw ees os Lo bo Hominy Feed— | | 
— os eek before ...... ; .80| 7.38) 6.75 glee ators { 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS Butcher cattle— aS es Be Was ten ee ee 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 117 82 Heifers— | | | i ‘ Pe oF Se a) 
| 7 3 are Pioe, e Oil Meal (0. p.) | | 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... | 146) 116 Last week ............ 8.50) 9.45) 8.00 Last week 40.75) 140.25 
Timothy seed, at Chicago...| | ign COk Welerd: ccaccouss 8.43) 9.58) 8.00 Week before. .|39.00].. .. .|37.75 
Cotton, at New York ....... | 223! 109 ows— . i Sac. ae 
on at Chiengo | t02i 80 Last week ............ se ies ee 
Be = Week before ......... ifn Ta ae 1 gee eee 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago Bulls— ee a elena cage ie i? a 
> Se BC ena ae 99 98 Last week ............| 5.75] 6.13) 5.33 aoe Sealy an icing | : 
Sides ihbsons¥siscee aes facnen 96, 103 | Week age veeeee vel a 6.18| 5.33 tet e eek lez 50! |45.00152.00 
eT CLE eT LETC PTET 129) 90 anners and cutters— | } Teck before. .1..... 157.50\.....145.00152. 
SESS ee | 99) 81 — eins sheeke | 3.35) 3.37/ 3.13 joann —— | oo ees 7. 5 sere: gaat 
- ~ jeek before ......... 3.35| 3.37| 3.13 - 

FUTURES—At Chicago Seman. a P 4 —_ yon veefeeees Pe: eves J.-+e. ~e 

— — Steere— j e€ eS ee | elec 28. 
AS reer eT ee ee | 112! 98 eee ee | 7.18] 7.55) 6.88 *Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
a eee. 110 97 Pn a pote can sis an ines 6.88 | all other points, car lots. 

IN osc Sipeownevdeené 107 95 ows and heifers— | 

Oats— | BME WOOK: #2 6550000855 | 4.75) 4.63) 4.25 
Ae a hee Pt “al 104 Week before ....- 008s | 4.75} 4.63! 4.25 ney. ee 
Tin ca eck os ees se | 93 96 : 

91 HOGS 
OD ce cw Goce decuvecset $2 90 ° 

Wheat— | | Heavy (250 Ibs. up— | © 
May Fe eee 86 83 EGR WODK «655 cho 0ds0es 7.05! 7.42) 7.08 = # 
iene a sneneaswbae beens 90 85 Week before ......... 6.95| 7.40) 7.13 Fd 
ES ae | 94 87 | Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | | 4 2 ® 
= | 4 ! ea CS See a | 7.00 7.38! 7.08 | é ge 
MT Sic nn kG ckhonndandes site 100 99 Week before .........| 6.95! 7.43 10 ee 
July woe oseeeeeteeneeee ees 103) 99 Light (150-20 Ibs.) — | hae ws. Liberty 4%4’s, second—| 2s a 
September ......,.ccceseees 98 ae) | 6.77) 7.15) 6.73 wast week ............... $100.00: $ 99.30 

Sides— | Week before ......... 6.63) 7.28! 6.70 Week before vee rceseeeleeeeees 99.23 
cSt nk s ing texan ies 92 103 | Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | | U. S. Liberty 414’s, third— | 
I re ee 91 (102 ab cuca, ee | 6.63) 6.45) 6.33 Last week ......+-.-.++-. | 100.00 100.50 
OS Sr ee 94} 102 Week before .. See 6.45! 6.70; 6.18 Week MON 6 Sepak ets Abobc oes | 100.30 

am INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS —__ S aae (260' Yee. sm td Vn wee Apittieecinet 100.00} 99.29 

Coke, at C Sonnelisville re 116 60 SS eee 6.83! 6.80) 6.55 wf eo eres ae 28 

Pig iron, at _Birmingham 164| 84 Week befGre ....:.... | 6.47) 6.93) 6.48 

Copper, at New York Wt tasees 81 79 | Rough packing sows (200 | 

Crade petroleum, at N. York 206; 107 ibe. up)— LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

ieee MOE GORE «6 6~ sin wsek 6.63 |6.60| 6.40 ive — 2 " 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b> Wash- | | Week before ......... 6.30! 6.75| 6.27 ne S15 ee. "Shi Sh te cr en tee 
f ° S 75 27 | fore $12 66. Chicago Last week $10.83, 
26 ee eee ee | 190 83 | Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | week before $10.83. 
Yellow pine (southern), 1x8 | N&R | ied | 5.38 6.15 
wae anager eee So aed 195} 96 Week befgre ......... Rex | 5.75) 5.88 : 
= e ( <6! | =a 
and 2 B. (finish)... 2-4 230! 101 ge oe veeey «ees 5.33).....| 5.63 eee te 1) ee rp5 : 
scent Seana | 158} 94 Week before ......... | 5.63).....| 5.25 | ¢,¢Sdar Rapids corn oil cake meal is 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
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is aa 

eae 

& 2S i: 

¢ | Fr | Ss 

British sterling ex- | | 
change— i 
Last week ....... $4.867 |$4.352 89.4 
Week before .....}....... | 4.333 89.3. 
French franc— | | 3 
Last week ....... 193 -0627 | 32.5) 
Week before ..... Poe | 0600 | 343 
Se 
TANKAGE 


Mason City tankage is $55 in ton lots, 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRices 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 
light native cow hides at Chicago g¢ 
clover seed at Toledo $11.35. and Cotton 
at New York 30.7c. Iowa elevator opp 
prices are about 65c, shelled, per bushel: 
oats 41¢c per bushel. 








Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 61 per cent*of ten-year 
average as contrasted with 99 per cent for 
fat cattle, 99 per cent for sheep and 119 
per cent for lambs. Hog prices are dowy 
because of unusually large receipts. 

The following table gives data as to per. 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week for the past eight weeks. Each 
week is compared with the ten-year aver. 
age of the corresponding week, thus elim. 
inating seasonal bias. 









































tHOGS 
@ |a3 | 
Zo ac i; ¢ 
se) is & | & 5 
@§ | o8! ge 
Sz | gs | se 
@O io! 08 
February 22 to 28 ........ 140! 143] 6 
February 29 to March 7. 121] 137]  @ 
= ee Set eee 132} 137! 6 
March 14 to 21 .....% 138} 141) 6] 
march. 22 to.ZB ...is. 139{| 135] 62 
March 28 to April 4 f27} 141] + @ 
ee ee SP re 135} 138] 
rv EES Bearer 126| 130! 6 
ICATTLE 
Februray 22 to 29 ........ | 112} 106) & 
February 29 to March 7.. 96} 106) % 
Me. FR OE ic as cones 110} 111! 9% 
eee | ae eee 118} 116; % 
March 21 to 28 .......... 114) 112) % 
March 28 to April 4..... 122) 112; 
oe. ey OSE | a eae: 104) 107) 
PTE 28 EO Bs peaks wuwe | 110] 112) 9 
*SHEEP 
February 22 to 29 ........ | 93] 100! 100 
February 29 to March 7.. 91, 87] % 
March 7 to 14 .......... 97| 92) 9% 
J et ee |: re 107; 98) 9% 
March 21 to 28 .i........ 3 92 7 
March 28 to secahe 4. 99 97 97 
PO Oe te | Se oe a 77\ 91 99 
pL) ee | Pes Pee |- 86] 991 
*LAMBS 
February 22 to 29 ........ | 93] 100) 115 
February 29 to March 7..| 91 87| 14 
I i  . Sera Le 92! 114 
BOMEON 24 F022 ese ci sces 107 98; 116 
mearch. 21 to FB- side ced 95 92 119 
March 28 to April 4..... | 99; 97] 119 
t  , See 3) See PS i 91; 12 
Ne: a re | 86; 99 119 





*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the second week in 
April were 2.266.000 bushels, as compared 
with 2.473,000 bushels for the week before 
and 4,141,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn the second 
week in April were 473,000 bushels, 48 
compared with 839.000 bushels the week 
before and 1,060,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats for the 
second week in April were 353.000 bushels, 
as compared with 269.000 bushels the week 
before and 192,000 bushels for the san 
week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the second week in 
April were 6.622.000 pounds, as compared 
with 14,005,000 pounds the week before 
and 23.712.000 pounds for the same werk 
last year. Exports of pork were 18,466.00 
pounds for the second week in April, # 
compared with 13.444.000 pounds the wees 
before and 18.054,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS APPROPRIATIONS 
UNCHANGED 

Angus breeders will be relieved to kno¥ 

that the present unsettled condition @ 

the American Abérdeen Angus Breeders 

Association will not interfere with the a& 





sociation appropriations for the 1924 fairs] 


A special court action recently authorizé 


the association to set aside from its funds} 


an amount sufficient to take care of tht 
special prizes at this year’s shows. Al 
propriations ranging from $50 to $3.0 
will be divided among the Angus classé 
at a large number of fairs. A total o 
$1,500 is also put up for baby beef classe& 
Club leaders, county agents and others 
interested in securing association help f 
a baby. beef show should communicate 
with Secretary Charles Gray, of the ass 
ciation, at 817 Exchange Avenue, Chi 
eago, Il. 
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| Fresh From the Country 


At this time of year we need more crop 
reporters for this column. Especially do 
we need more. for Iowa and Illinois. If 
any of our subscribers are in a position 
to send in reports occasionally, we would 
pe glad to have them write to our crop 
reporter editor and he will explain our 
crop reporting service plan to them. 


IOWA 


Lee County, (se) Iowa, April 17.—Yes- 
terday the thermometer showed 83, but 
this morning 42 degrees This week’s 


warm weather brought out the wheat and 
fine shape. The oats are all 
in good shape. Plum trees 
are in full bloom. Apple and pear buds 
showing fairly well. No peaches, and I 
find the rose bushes badly frozen. Farm- 
ers busy disking and plowing for corn. 
The weather in February, and especially 
March, was hard on young stock. Some 
pigs and lambs were lost for lack of sun- 
shine. Receipts of hogs still heavy: price 
about $6.50. Corn 70 cents, but none mov- 
ing; oats 49 to 45 cents, eggs 18 cents.—F. 
H. Krebill. 

Dubuque County, (e) Iowa, April 18.— 
Weather continues cold and dry. Only 
one real warm day. Oats seeding is well 
on the way, but not nearly finished. Very 
little wheat. Clover looks very fine; nev- 


grass in 
sown. Soil 


er better. Little pigs are coming fast 
now; doing pretty well generally. Many 
people are buying baby chicks. Seed 
corn does not test out well.—A. A. Hal- 
lett. 

Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, April 18.— 
Oat seeding rapidly nearing completion. 
Ground in good shape. Pastures and hay 
land coming on finely since recent rain. 
Livestock in exceptionally good condi- 
tion. Most of old stock moved out to 
market. Pig crop good. Fruit crop looks 
favorable. Roads in good condition. 
Holstein men push junior club work.— 
Lacey Darnell. 

Guthrie County, (w) Iowa, April 18.— 


We misse@ the last snow storm, so the 
seeding of small grain was completed by 


April 12. The oat acreage was reduced 
about 10 per cent. Some spring wheat. 
The winter wheat and new seeding look 
well. The first part of the week was 
warm, with a good rain Monday; cool 
now. The pig crop is about 75 per cent 


of last year.—Ellis Rogers. 

Sac County, (w) Iowa, April 18.—Very 
warm the fore part of the week, which 
started the grass to green. New seeding 
coming along nicely; did not winter kill. 


Small grain about all in and put in in 
good shape. First sown commencing to 
show thru the ground. Disking stalk 
ground and plowing are nicely started. 


works the best it has for 
Roads are improving but 


The ground 
several years. 


rough. A few cattle being shipped to 
be summer pastured.—C. A. P. 
MISSOURI 
Andrew County, (nw) Mo., April 19.— 
Cold wave on for Easter; light frost. The 
usual acregae of oats was sown, and all 
got a good stand. Fruit all right, except 


peaches. Farmers busy plowing for corn. 
The crop will be 10 per cent short of last 


year. Several good farms lying idle. 
Farm hands scarce and can’t be hired at 
any price; they prefer town work. The 


pig crop will average one-third short of 
last year. Lots of corn to sell yet. Some 
will be shipped out later on. Wheat $1, 
corn 70 cents, cream 40 cents, eggs 18 
cents, hens 17 cents, hay $15, oats 55 
cents.—J. W. Griggs. 

Pettis County, (c) Mo., April 18.—We 
have experienced a rather unpleasant 
winter. While the early months were 
mild, they were followed by excessive 
precipitation and sudden changes of tem- 
perature—a combination unfavorable to 
comfort of livestock and the best results 
of winter wheat and fall sown grasses. 
Oat crop is fully 50 per cent short of 
normal. Corn planting just beginning. 
Losses in young lambs and pigs were 
heavy in February and March. Spring 


Sown clover, 1923, very generally lost. 
Pastures about normal.—W.-D. Wade. 
KANSAS 
Linn County, (e) Kan., April 17.—We 


have had two weeks of fine weather for 


work. Had a good shower yesterday 
morning. Pastures are coming along 
finely; alfalfa extra fine. Oats about all 
Sown. Considerable flax being sown. No 


cattle being fed corn in this locality now. 
Not many hogs for market.—E. E. Per- 
rigo. 


INDIANA 

_Lawrence County, (sc) Ind., April 17.— 
Nice and warm for the past few days, 
with just enough rain. Weather cold up 
to the 10th, with the least sunshine of 
any winter on record. Wheat and grass 
late, but beginning to come out now. 
Wheat fairly godd. Ninety per cent of 
clover winter killed. Oats all sown; fair 
crop in, but not much grass and clover 
seeded. Some plowing done for corn. 
About the usual number of cattle, hogs 
and sheep. Hogs $6.70, eggs 19 cents. 
Chick losses heavy.—Clarence Scoggan. 








DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE “sT0cK SALES 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
Apr. 29—Green County Semi-Annual Hol- 
stein Sale, Monroe, Wis. 
Apr. 30—Rock County Semi-Annual Hol- 


stein Sale, Janesville, Wis. 
May 1—Lake Mills Semi-Annual Con- 
signment Sale; J. H. Everson, Lake 


Mills, Wis., Secretary. 

May 6-7—Fond du Lac County Holstein 
Breeders’ Sale Co., Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
S. H. Bird, Mgr., South Byron, Wis. 

Nov. 11-12—Fond du Lac County Holstein 
Breeders’ Sale Co., Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
S. H. Bird, Mgr., South Byron, Wis. 


HEREFORDS 
June 2—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 
S. Dak. 
SHORTHORNS 
May 28—Brandt Bros., Garnavillo, Iowa; 
sale at Elkader, Iowa. 
June 4—Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 


June 20—Uppermill Farm, Wapello, Iowa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be ioneeten if 
Ss late as Monday morning of the week of 
ssue 








LIVE STOCK .FIELD MEN 
H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Deg Moines, Iowa. 
B. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
R. B. FRANCE, 2226 B. Ave. Drive, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, 


Field Notes 


Weaver & Garden, Wapello, Iowa, will 
hold their annual sale of Villager Short- 
horns at Uppermill Farm, June 11.—Ad- 


June 4 has been selected by Miller’ & 
Sons. of Granger. Mo., for their annual 
Shorthorn sale, which is always one of 
the most important Shorthorn sales of the 


Iowa. 








year. Watch for particulars in later is- 
sues, and write early for the sale cata- 
log, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Ad- 


vertising Notice. 
SHAMROCK HAMPSHIRE FARMS 


Wm. N. Donohue, proprietor of the 
Shamrock Hampshire Farms, Stanton, 
Iowa, is offering some choice fall boars 


a grandson of Tommy 
Giant Tom- 
will be 


by Giant Tommy, 
Wickware and Cole’s Giant. 
my is a real breeding boar, as 
seen by the high-class lot of sows and 
gilts on the farm sired by him. This 
boar puts the heaviest bone on his pigs 
of any boar of the breed it is our priv- 
ilege to know. He is for sale also, and 
anyone needing a real breeding boar of 
proved merit with size and quality will 
do well to get the particulras on this 
good two-year-old boar and his sons. 
Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing.—Advertising Notice. 





FOR STALLION OWNERS 

Inquiries are coming about where to 
secure The Handy Service Record. It 
can be ordered thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
The price is 75 cents, postpaid. Contains 
100 blanks, is a convenient size to fit the 
pocket, and durably bound. Every stal- 
lion owner should use the Handy Record. 





ANGUS BOOKLET PUBLISHED 

A revised edition of “Results of Fat 
Stock Shows,” published by the American 
Aberdeen Angus Breeders’ Association, 
has been issued. ,The booklet records in 
detail the winnings of Aberdeen Angus 
steers at the International during the 
past twenty-three years. Copies may be 
obtained by addressing the association 
at 817 Exchange Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Handy 
Stallion Service Record 


Every stallion owner needs the **‘Handy’”’ 
Record. Contains blanks for 100 mares; fully 
indexed, and the most convenient record ever 
published for horsemen. Printed on tough linen 
paper, bound in cloth covers. Just fits the 
pocket. Single copies, 75c each; three or more, 
60c each. Send orders to WALLACES’ 
FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. 





























HOLSTEINS. « HORSES. 
> 
=Xey Sf we —A1D Percheron and Belgians 
FARMERS For Sale 
‘ barns are full of Percherons and Beigian 








provide reliable profits for 
practical farmers. 
Healthy calves, growthy 
heifers, profitable 
herds, easily kept. Note 
their numbers in pros- 
perous dairy regions. 
Write for Literature 

















HOLSTEINCSFRIESIAN 
a jan RO 


Holstein Friesians 


Bulls of Ormsby and Sadie Vale breeding 
from tested and untested dams—members of 
herd that produced an average of 12,000 lbs. 
.milk per cow per year. 

Senior herd sire K. P.O. P.5. Junior sire, 
Sir Bess Ormsby Fobes 11th. Both prize win- 
ners and from record dams. For prices and 
particulars, address 


Cherokee State Hospital, Cherokee, lowa 


Morningside Holsteins 
Few choice bulls, ageg 1 to 9 months, Sire, Pietje 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 84.57 Ib. Pietje 
Maplecrest Pontiac. Our cows will cow pare with 
the very best. Address 
Ea. Kensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, lowa 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


of allages. Also some choice heifers for foundation 
herd or for calf cluo. Tell us what you want. We 
have some great bargains. 

BARGROVE & AKNOLD, 


PEDIGREED 


HOLSTEIN YEARLING BU LLS 


We have for sale several fine bulls ready for service. 
Attractive prices on application. Address 
HAZARD & STOUT COMPANY 

David, Mitchell County, lowa 


¥F YOU WANT THE BEST HOLSTEIN 
or Guernsey dairy calves, write Kdgewood 
Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


5 of 6 nearest dams ang full sister to both 
grand sires and grand dam are Holstein Ass. prize 
winners. One first, three thirds, two tenths and one 
eleventh. Elton Carrison, Mill Grove, Mo. 








Norwalk, ia. 














SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


Our 
Stallions and Mares. Among them are several herd 
headers weighing up to 2,300 pounds 
Lawler, lowa 


Frank P. Shekleton & Son, 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 


with weight, size, quality, and best of breeding, for 
sale. If anyone is in the market, or if a good stallion 
is needed in your neighborhood, we would appreciate 
your correspondence. Write now. Prices reason- 
able. E. L. Humbert & Son, Corning, Ia. 


IRVINEDALE BELGIANS 


Best Belgian stallions I ever offered at anheard of 
prices, 6300 to #800. Come and you will buy. 


CHAS. IRVINE, Ankeney, lowa 


Belgians and Percherons 


55 stallions coming 3 to 6 years old, weights 1900 to 
2450 lbs. Few good breeding aged studs. 65 mares 
and fillies. All for sale at reasonable prices, 
HOLBERT FARMS, 











Greeley, iowa 





PEDIGREED' 


BELGIAN STALLIONS—For Sale 


We have several big outstanding big-boned rom we 
stallions for sale at attractive prices, ‘ee from con 
to five years. HAZARD & 

David, Mitchell County, ion 





JACKS 


LARGE TRIED BREEDING JACKS 


The largest and best of the Black Mam- 
moth breed. 3 to6yre. old right ready 
for the breeding season. Big herd to 
pick from, not high fn price. 
FRED CHANDLER, R7, 





Ghortten, iowa 


Three Jacks For Sale 


or will trade for young draft mares. Reason for 
selling, I am too old to care for them. 
GEO. L. TETER, Ardmore, Mo. 








HANPSHINES 


SHAMROCK HAMPSHIRE FARMS 


Ten extra goed fall 
j boars by Giant 
i Tommy. A Wick- 

ware Bigg Giant 
To my heads our 
herd vand is also for sale. 
It will pay you to write 
me for further informa- 











tion on these boars. 
Wm. N. Donohue, Prop., Stanton, lowa 








Alexander’s Spotted Polands 


Fall Boars and early Spring Boars all sold. A few 
late Spring Boars large enough for service selling at 
attractive prices. 

R.N. Alexander, Rockwell City. lowa 
Spotted Poland Chinas 

Few fall boars offered from one of lowa’s best 
Spotted ps seuss blood lines. 


MIRAM ¢ Clare, lowa 
Farm between Barnum and Clare. 


Titanic Revelation 


And ROYAL VICTOR head my herd. 
Stock for sale at all times, 


B. | ¥. CLARK, Nevada, lowa 


p) We are now offering fell 
Crawford’s Spots boars and gilts, well growrm 
from which may be selected a boar and two gilts, no 
relation. The trio priced at 55. These pigs are 
individuals in every way and prices will also be made 
on one of either sex. D. V. CRAWFORD & 
SONS, Earlham, Iowa. 


POLAND-.CHINAS 


Hancherdale Poland Chinas 


Fall boar pigs ready to ship. Also a real 
yearling herd boar; {s out o7 top sow and 
top litter of 1922. A REAL BARGAIN. 
Write for particulars. 
M. P. HANCHER, ROLFE, IOWA 


MATADOR 


The boar supreme. For information on this 
Poland Chios herd and this wee, address 
JOHNSON BROS., ESLIE, 10WA 


Spotted Poland Chinas 


Few Choice Fall Bears; Few Bred Sows 
to farrow liate, Priced’ right. For sale by 
T. M. HAYDEN, Creston, lowa 


TAMWORTHS 


RAISE TAMWORTH’S—IT PAYS 


PIGS FOR SALE 


SNYDER 4&4 SNYDER, Oskaloosa, Ia. 





























MISCELLANEOUS. 


lowa State College Live StockFor Sale 
Clydesdale stallion—three years old—by Criterion— 
ist at lowa State Fair 
Percheron stallion,—two years old—by Jalap— 
lst at Iowa State Fair 
Oxford, Hampshire. Rese Southdown and 


Ram 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM 
Iowa State College Ames, Iowa 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULL BARGAINS 


Bulls al breeders and farm ers—all of best type and 

See them at the farm near town, 17 miles 
east of Moines, on Interurban and Rock Island 
Rys. HM. P. Wilkinson. Mitchellville, la. 


DUROC JERSEXs. 


PLEASANT HILL DUROC FARMS 


Fall boars ready to ship. Our herd of breeding 
mastrons and boars is excelled by none. We invite 
fhspection. Farm between Kiron and Odeboit. 


B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, KIRON, (OWA 




















Rose Hill Farm-TAMWORTHS 


Home of the champion Rose Hill Anchor 25277 


A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, lowa 








SHORTHORNS. 


increase Farm Profits 


Use Shorthorn bulls and cows. 
Produce market topping steers 
and increase your income. 


QUALITY COUNTS. , 

For literature, address 
THE AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, 18 








Held Brothers 
Offer Attractions 


15 Scotch Shorthorn Bulls from 12 to 24 months. 
Make your wams known and if we can not fili 
them, will at least tell you what we have. Many 
are the get of onr grand champion Reyal 
Batterfiy. Sixty breeding cows. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 











Jesse Binford & Sens 


Marshalltown, Lowa 
Pioneer Shorthorn Breeders of Marshall So. 
Stock of both sexes for sale at moderate prices. 
Call er write. 





AUCTIONEERS 


“ae ttl 











AUCTIONEER 


Carpenter’s Auction School 
818 Wainut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Send me your $40 home study course this month 
for $25. I will pay mail man when it arrives. 





BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Learn athome. All graduates are succesful. 
Want to sell your Farm? Write us for expert 
Se a ag Moderate fees. Catalog free. 
etioneers Seheol of Experience, 
310 Waitaker Bidg. Davenpert, lowa. 


Auctioneer H. A. Dunlap 


Live stock Auctioneer and Breeder 


of Spotted Poland China Hogs. Stock for sale at 
ail times. WELLIAMS BURG, IOWA. 

















B. F. HARKIS FARMS 
TAMW ORTHS 
Home of many champions. We 
grow them by the hundred. 
None better. a x ban 
ners ready. rmers 
3. M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Ininols. 









At World’s Original and 
Learn Auctioneering Greatest School. Become 
independent wiih no capital invested. Write today 
for free catalog coming term. Jomes National 
School of Auctioneering, 74 N. Sacra. 
mento Bivda., Chicago, Ill. The School ef 
Successful Graduates—Carey M. Jones, president, 








Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the undefeated grand champion leowa 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Oaks Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
D. M. Overholt, K. 9, lowa City, lowa. 


R. E. MILLER 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
- . lowa 











POLLED HEREFORDS 


Polled ———— 


The popular breed. ee epge profit 
Write for mestrewd book! 





W.G. KRASCHEL ccxcrzcs 
AU 1ONE 
Harlan, lows 


H. L. HULL, Au ctioneer 


420 Valley Nat’! Bank Bidg., Des Moines, lows 








American Pollied Hereford jati 
711 Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines, lewa 





Please mention this paper when writing, 






























































































“A Shaler, 
A Match; 


Five Minutes, 


A Patch!” 






*Vulcanize FIRST 
and make it LAST” 








Every motorist—but especially the 
lowa farmer—who travels the “yellow 
mud” country roads should carry the 
handy 5-Minute Vulcanizer for emer- 
gency roadside repairs. It saves time, 
tubes and money. That’s why more 
than two million motorists use it and 
recommend it to their friends. 


With a Shaler 5-Minute Vulcanizer 
you can make permanent vulcanized 
tube repairs quickly and easily any- 
where on the road. It’s quicker than 
changing tubes—and so much easier 


The simplicity of the Shaler comes from a 
special Patch-&-Heat Unit which is used for 
each repair. Each Unit consists of a metal pan 
containing prepared solid fuel and has a patch 
of raw rubber attached underneath. 








‘The Quick, Easv Way to Fix Punctures 


than sticking on temporary cold patches 
that soon loosen and come off. 

Shaler repairs are vulcanized and 
make punctured tubes as good as new. 
They can’t loosen or come off because 
the patch is welded to the tube so that 
it is not affected by the heat and fric- 
tion of driving. 

Remember—there is no substitute 
for the Shaler 5-Minute Vulcanizer be- 
cause there is no substitute for vul- 
canizing with heat. Any garageman 
will tell you that. 


Very simple and easy to use—anyone can do it. 


Simply clamp a Unit over the puncture, cut 
or tear, and light the fuel. After five minutes 
take off the pan and throw it away. That’s all. 
The repaired tube is ready .to use. It’s vul- 
canized—and vulcanized repairs last. 


Complete Outfit Costs Only $1.50 


It includes handsomely nickel plated vulcanizer and 12 Patch-&-Heat Units 
(6 round for punctures and 6 oblong for cuts and tears) packed in a small box 
ready to carry in your car for anemergency. All garages, auto accessory and 
hardware stores carry the 5-Minute Vulcanizer in stotk. Get one for your car. 


C. A. SHALER CO., 4003 Fourth St., Waupun, Wis. 
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